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Tue primeval history of man has always been a subject of 
interest to the various nations of the earth. In antiquity, as well 
as in modern times, there was no end of speculation respecting 
the origin of man, his dispersion over the earth, and the founda- 
tion of the early monarchies in the East. But on no subject has 
speculation run to greater riot, and on none have we had more 
fanciful theories and more absurd conjectures. With the exception 
of the brief records in the first chapters of Genesis, and the account 
of Abraham and his descendants in the other parts of the Penta- 
teuch, we know absolutely nothing of the early history of mankind. 
Some writers endeavour, by patching together the traditions of 
various nations, and by catching at some similarity in ethno- 
graphical names, to make out something like a history of those 
times. But to a person accustomed to critical studies, and who 
has gained the historical sense, to borrow an expression of Mr. 
Grote’s, all such attempts are idle and worse than useless. There 
is, however, one torch which can dispel some of the gloom in 
which the early history of man is shrouded, and that is Language. 


**A Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Lithuanian, Gothic, German, and Slavonic Languages. By Prorrssor 
F. Bopp. Translated from the German principally by LreuTenant 
Eastwick, M.R.A.S. Conducted through the press by H. H. Witson, 
M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the University; of Oxford.’ 
London: 1845. 
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A study of language throws no small light on the early migrations 
of man, and has discovered many strange and unexpected affinities 


between various nations, separated from one another by immense | 


tracts of country, and differing from one another in almost every 
other conceivable manner. But that this study may lead to safe 
conclusions, it must, like every other, be conducted on right prin- 
ciples. And here is the danger and difliculty of the task, since 
the study of Comparative Language is of recent origin, and is still 
little known and less cared for by many scholars in this counfry. 
Till the latter end of the last century, philologists were chiefly 
engaged in discussing the relative antiquity of languages, and in 
endeavouring to determine which of the various dialects ought to 
be considered the primeval language, which was originally spoken 
by all the inhabitants of the earth. The preference was usually 
given to the Hebrew; which was maintained by many writers to 
have been spoken in Paradise and to have been the original lan- 
guage, from which all others were derived. To support this 
opinion the most absurd and ridiculous arguments were brought 
forward ; mere similarity of sound between words of different 
languages, in no wise related to each other, was supposed to be a 
sufficient proof of the connection of those languages; and the 
whole study was disgraced by such puerile trifling as to create in 
the minds of many scholars a rooted dislike to all inquiries which 
were presented to their notice under the suspicious name of 
Etymology. And indeed Etymology, as it used to be pursued, 
and as it is still taught generally in the academical institutions of 
this kingdom, merits all and more than the censures it has in- 
curred, and scarcely deserves to be viewed in any other light than 
a species of punning. Nothing has more tended to correct the 
evils of which we have been complaining, and to diffuse more 
correct ideas respecting Etymology, and the study of language in 
general, than the comparison of several languages, which are 
related to each other and belong to the same family, instead of 
confining. our observation to two or three tongues. _ 

Our increased acquaintance with different languages within the 
last thirty or forty years has led to the notion of an affinity between 
languages ; by which it is meant, that many languages resemble 
each other so closely in their grammatical forms, as well as in the 
words used in the expression of the most simple ideas, as to force 
upon us the conviction that they must originally have been one 
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and the same language, or derived from some common language. 
The great improvements which have been made in linguistic study 
may be dated from the discovery of the Sanscrit, the ancient 
language of the northern and central parts of Hindustan, by our 
own countrymen in the latter part of the last century. Mr. 
- Halhed, in his Bengal grammar, published in 1778, was the first 
to remark the extraordinary similarity between the Sanscrit and: 
the Latin and Greek languages ; and his researches were diligently 
followed up by Sir William Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, Sir Charles 
Wilkins, and Professor Wilson. But though the knowledge of 
the Sanscrit language was greatly promoted by the works of these 
scholars, they did nothing for the science of language in general ; 
and it was left to the Germans to avail themselves of the labours 
of our countrymen, by showing how much use might be made of 
the Sanscrit in explaining the structure of the Latin and Greek 
languages. 

In addition to the Sanscrit, the discovery of the Zend and — 
Pehlvi languages by Anquetil Duperron, who brought some MSS. 
of the Zendavesta to Europe, must also be reckoned an important 
acquisition for the study of comparative language. The genuine- 
ness of these MSS., as well as of the languages themselves, has 
been doubted by many writers ; but the researches of Burnouf and 
Bopp, who have devoted much time to the study of these MSS., 
leave little doubt respecting the genuineness of these languages, 
and disprove the assertion, which has been made by some writers, 
that they have been invented, that is, formed or compounded in 
the way of a forgery, from other dialects. 

The Teutonic and Slavonic languages have also been studied 
with the greatest diligence of late years; and Grimm’s great work 
on Teutonic grammar, as well as the publication of some of 
the ancient specimens of Teutonic and Slavonic poetry, have ren- 
dered these languages also available to the purpose of the com- 
parative philologist. The results of these discoveries, as they 
may justly be called, have been embodied in Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar, the first part of which originally appeared in Germany in 
1833, and for the translation of which into English, we are in- 
debted to the liberality of the Earl of Ellesmere, who has himself 
executed a considerable portion of the translation. Besides the 
works of Grimm and Bopp, the labours of Pott on the same 
subject have contributed not a little to advance the study of 
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comparative language;* but the work of the latter writer, though 
exceedingly valuable, is not so useful as the more systematic work 
of Bopp, and we think that the Earl of Ellesmere has shown a 
wise discretion in selecting the latter for translation. 

It is to be regretted that the scholars of this country have 
given so little attention to the study of comparative language ; 
since a knowledge of some of the other dialects, which belong to 
the great family of the Indo-Germanic languages, particularly of 
the Sanscrit, would tend to correct many erroneous opinions 
respecting the structure of the Latin and Greek languages, and 
would give a greater insight into the formation of these languages 
than can possibly be obtained by any investigation, however 
laborious and accurate, which is confined to the classical languages 
alone. It is not to be expected that a classical scholar should be 
able to devote so much time to Sanscrit as to enable him to read 
with ease any author in that language; but we hope that the time 
is not far distant, when at least an elementary knowledge of 
the Sanscrit language will be considered necessary to form an 
accomplished scholar; and we are sure that no scholar, who would 
devote a few months to the study of this language (for a longer 
time is not necessary), would ever regret the attention he had 
bestowed upon the subject or consider the time mis-spent.t 

The languages with which we are best acquainted may be 
divided into two great families, the Semitic and Indo-Germanic ; 
the former, comprising the Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic, Phoenician, 
Syriac, Chaldee, &c., derives its name from the real or supposed 
descent of the people who speak these languages, from Shem the 
son of Noah; and the latter is so called, because the Sanscrit 
and Germanic languages form two of the most important branches 
of this family. ; 


* The title of Pott’s work is ‘Etymologische Forschungen aus dem 
Gebiete der Indo-Germanischen Sprachen.’ Lemgo, Part I. 1833; 
Part II. 1836. 

+ The most useful books for beginners in Sanscrit are Bopp’s ‘ Kri- 
tische Grammatik der Sanscrita-Sprache, or ‘Grammatica critica Sans 
crita’ (the former work is better adapted for beginners), and Lassen’s 
‘Anthologia Sanscrita,’ which also contains a Glossary. If however a 
learner has not the assistance of a master, he had better commence 
with Bopp’s ‘Nalus,’ an episode of the Maha-Bhirata, and his ‘ Glossarium 
Sanscritum ;’ since Lassen’s ‘ Anthologia’ has no Latin version, 
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The family of the Indo-Germanic languages, to which we con- 
fine our attention at present, may be divided into six branches, 
two of which belong to Asia, and three to Europe, and through 
European colonies to other parts of the world.* 

I. The Indian branch, in which the Sanscrit takes the lead and 
is followed by several derivate dialects, comprised under the name 
of the Pracritt languages, and deviating more or less in their 
structure from the Sanscrit. Among them the Pali deserves to be 
particularly mentioned, which is almost altogether Sanscrit, only 
softened in its pronunciation. 

II. The Medo-Persic, or Arian branch, at the head of which 
stands the Zend, the language in which the ancient sacred books 
of the Parsees are composed. The other ancient languages of the 
country, the Pehlvi and the Deri, and also the modern Persian, 
belong to this division. 

III. The Teutonic branch, with the Gothic at its head, com- 
prising the different German dialects, the Anglo-Saxon, the Ice- 
landic, the Swedish, the Danish, &c. 

IV. The Greco-Latin branch, comprising the two ancient 
classical languages. 

V. The Slavonic branch may be divided into three divisions ; 
the first comprises the Lithuanian, with the ancient Prussian and 
Lettic; the second, the Russian; the third, the Polish and 
Bohemian, and the languages of the Slowaks in Hungary, and of 
the Wends and Serbs in Lusatia and Saxony. 

VI. The Celtic branch may be divided into two divisions: the 
first comprising the Erse in Ireland, the Gaelic in Scotland, and 
the Manx in the Isle of Man ; the second, the Welsh and Cornish 
in this kingdom, and the Bas Breton in France. 

It has been commonly maintained by a certain class of philologists 
that the Latin language is derived from the Greek, in forgetfulness 
or ignorance of the important fact, that the Latin possesses many 
more ancient forms than the Greek ; we might maintain with as 


* This classification, chiefly founded upon Pott’s ‘ Etymologische Fors- 
chungen,’ is taken, with a few alterations, from a review of that work by 
the late Dr. Rosen in No. 18 of the ‘Journal of Education.’ 

+ The structure of the Pracrit languages has been explained by Lassen 
in his ‘ Institutiones Lingue Pracritice.’ Bonn, 1837. 
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much probability, that the Greek was derived from the Latin, as 
that the Latin comes from the Greek, 

Many English words, which are said to be derived from the 
Latin and the Greek, are in reality as ancient as the Latin and 
Greek words, from which they are said to come. Such words 
as association, communicate, retrospective, eatirpate, detriment, are 
doubtless derived from the Latin, while others, such as geology, 
astronomy, astrology, have been borrowed directly from the Greek, 
or manufactured according to settled analogies; but such words 
as know, lick, break, yoke, sit, and numerous others, are in fact the 
common property of many tongues, and belong equally to the 
Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, German, and Slavonic languages; and it 
might be said with as much truth that the Sanscrit jnd, the Greek 
‘yt-yvd-oxw, or the Latin co-gno-sco, was derived from the English 
know, as that the English word comes from the Latin. 

It is now universally admitted by those who have written best 
on the comparative study of languages, that the affinity of 
languages should, above all things, be established by a comparison 
of their mode of forming and deriving words, and the system of 
their inflections; in other words that Comparative Grammar is far 
safer for proving such affinity than Comparative Lexicoyraphy. This 
has been put in so striking a manner by the late Dr. Rosen, that 
we cannot do better than borrow his words. ‘ Detached words,’ he 
remarks,* ‘especially names of natural productions and commodities, 
terms connected with certain offices and political institutions, &c., 
are frequently handed over like coin from one nation to another, 
and thus become the common property of languages utterly dis- 
tinct from each other. The coincidence in sound and import of a 
number of isolated words in different languages ought not there- 
fore to be made the sole criterion of their affinity. There are 
other characteristics, more intimately connected with the intel- 
lectual constitution of the nation by which a language is spoken : 
we mean its system of grammatical inflections, those modifications 
in the form of words which convey an idea, not of things or acts, 
but of the relations of both. The names of things may always be 
considered as reflected images of the objects which they represent, 
and are, like these, liable to change from external causes ; their 
grammatical forms seem to partake of the independent and 


* ‘Journal of Education,’ No. 16, p. 339. 
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enduring: character of those intellectual powers, the presence and 
action of which they manifest. Twelve centuries of Mohammedan 
dominion have deluged the language of Persia with numberless 
Arabian words and phrases, but have not so far crushed its genius 
as to make it submit to one single mode of Semitic inflection.’ 

To persons unacquainted with the study of Comparative Gram- 
mar, and it is for such that we are at present writing, it is im- 
possible to make the subject clear without entering into details. 
These we fear may prove tedious to some of our readers, but we 
hope they will bear with us for the sake of the student. We 
confine ourselves at present to the Alphabet and the changes of 
letters; but if the subject be thought sufficiently instructive and 
interesting, we may perhaps take up the Deglension of Nouns and 
the Conjugation of Verbs at some future period. We take this 
opportunity of acknowledging once for all our obligations to 
Professor Bopp, of whose labours we have made free use in the 
following remarks, though we have by no means confined ourselves 
to his examples. 

It is a striking proof of the great advances which philology has 
made in the present century, that the variable and apparently capri- 
cious sounds of language have been shown to be governed by laws, 
within limits as strict and invariable as those to which matter in 
general is subject. Accordingly we find that the changes of letters 
in the different branches of the Indo-Germanic languages follow 
certain strict laws. It may, however, be as well, before we adduce 
any examples of these changes, to make a few remarks on the 
Sanscrit alphabet, which has been arranged in so systematic a 
manner by the Hindu grammarians, as to make it an admirable 
basis for the comparison of the notation of sounds in an 
branches of the Indo-Germanic languages. 

The Sanscrit alphabet consists of forty-eight letters; namely, 
fourteen vowels and thirty-four consonants. The vowels, which 
are arranged first, are divided into simple vowels and diphthongs. 
The simple vowels, five in number, each of which may be short or 


long, are,— 
G, 4; i,t; u, ri, rt; Wri, 


* lriis only found in the verb klrip and its derivates. Rosen remarks 
(Journal of Education, No. 16, p. 340), ‘ We remember no instance of the 
long Uri in any Sanscrit word; Bhattoji, in Commentary on Panini, I. 
1, 9, says that it is not used.’ 
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The four diphthongs are,— 
é, At, O, AU. 
The é and the é are formed by a short a being placed before the 
vowels a, d, andi, é, respectively ; and the ai and au are formed by 
a short a placed before the diphthongs é and 6 respectively.* 

The corresponding vowels of the Greek language, which are 
expressed by separate characters, if arranged on the same plan, 
will stand thus :— 

€,0; 6; @. 

The consonants in the Sanscrit alphabet are divided into three 
orders, mutes, semivowels, and sibilants. The mutes are sub- 
divided into five orders, according to the organs of speech by 
means of which they are pronounced ; and each of these orders 
contains two hard (surd) and two soft (sonant) consonants, each 
being unaspirated or aspirated, as well as a nasal sound belonging 
to each order. The consonants in the Sanscrit alphabet are 
arranged in the following order :— 


Surd. Sonant. 

‘Not aspirated. Aspirated. ‘Not aspirated. Aspirated. N. asal. 
Gutturals, k kh g gh n 
Palatals, ch chh j gh n 
Linguals, t th d dh n 
Dentals, t th d dh n 
Labials, ?p ph b bh m 

Semivowels, y, 7, J, v. Sibilants, s, sh, s; h; Ur. 


The aspirate / is classed with the sibilants, and also /r; but the 
latter letter only occurs in the Vedas. The s, marked with a dot, 
is called the palatal s, and is frequently represented by guttural 
letters in the other Indo-Germanic languages. Very few of the 


* The former of these changes is called the guna or ‘corroboration,’ 
and the latter the vriddhi or ‘increment, of the respective simple vowels. 
_ The distinction of both is important in Sanscrit etymology. The guna is 
applied generally in forming primary, and the vriddhi in secondary 
derivates from verbal roots, as in the following examples :— 


Root. Form with guna (primary derivative). 
Vid, to know. véda, knowledge, the veda. 
Budh, to know. bédha, knowledge. 


Form with vriddhi (secondary derivative). 
Vaidika, relating to the veda. 
Baudika, relating to knowledge. 
Rosen in ‘Journal of Education,’ No. 16, p. 341. 
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words which contain any of the lingual letters are etymologically 
connected with other words in the cognate languages. They are 
called cerebrals by some grammarians, and are said to be pronounced 
by applying the point of the tongue to the root of the teeth, or the 
upper part of the mouth. 

The simple consonants of the Greek language, if arranged on 
the same plan, will stand thus :— 


Surds. Sonants. 

Not aspirated. Aspirated. Not aspirated. Aspirated. Nasal. 
Gutturals, kK x y _ y* 
Dentals, T 6 v 
Labials, p B 

Semivowels, p, A. Sibilant, s, and the aspirate.} 


We now proceed to point out some of the most striking changes 
of letters in the Indo-Germanic languages ; and as our remarks 
are intended chiefly for the use of the classical student, we take 
our examples, for the most part, from the Sanscrit, Greek, and 
Latin. As the changes of the vowels are generally of smaller 
importance, we shall confine ourselves to the consonants, which we 
shall take up in the order of the Sanscrit alphabet. 

I. Gurruraus: k, kh, g, gh, n; and also the compound con- 
sonant ksh. 

1. The gutturals frequently remain the same in Sanscrit, Greek, 
and Latin; thus the Sanscrit & corresponds to « in Greek, and to 
c and gu in Latin, and the Sanscrit g to y in Greek and g in Latin, 
for instance, 

Sanse. kri (to do.) Lat. cre-are, cere-monia. 
S. klid (to be wet.) Gr. xAvd in KAUC-w. 
S. késa (hair.) Lat. caes-aries. 
S. agni (fire.) Lat. igni-s. 
The Sanscrit aspirates kh, gh, naturally correspond to the Greek x. 
S. nakha (nail.) Gr. d-vv, o-vvx-os. Lat. ungui-s, ungu-la. 


* y is pronounced as a nasal, when it precedes any of the guttural 
letters x, y, x: 


+ The most complete arrangement of the consonants of the Greek 
alphabet would be as follows :— 


Surds. Sonants. Aspirates, Nasals, Compound —Aspirates or 


Letters. Sibilants. 
Gutturals, kK y x y afterwards 
Dentals, 6 v 
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S. mégha (cloud.) Gr. 6-péx-An. 
8. khan (dig.) Gr. xalv-o. 
S. laghu (light, not heavy.) Gr. é-Aax-vs. In the Latin 
lev-is, which is the same word, the guttural has been drop- 
ped, but is retained in the German leicht, the English 
light, and the old High German /ihti. 
2. The gutturals are sometimes changed into labials. 
(a) The Tenues k, c, gqu=z. Thus the Sanscrit yakrit (liver) and 
the Latin jecur is written in Greek with a p, jrap, jjraros. In the 
same way the Greek interrogative pronouns 700, 7d0ev, mde, &e. be- 
gin in Sanscrit with k, (ka-s, kd, &c.) and in Latin with gu: the Greek 
language itself has preserved the x in the Ionic dialect, in which 
we find the forms xod, xd0ev, xdére, &c. The following are additional 
examples of the same changes, from which it will appear that the 
Latin keeps the guttural even more constantly than either the 
Sanscrit or the Greek. 

S. lap (speak.) Gr. A€y-ew. Lat. logu-i. 

S. pash (cook.) Gr. Lat. coqu-o. 

S. vrika (wolf.) Gr. Avc-os. Lat. lup-us. 

S. kré (purchase.) Gr. zpl-apa. 

Gr. originally (the 7 is a reduplication, wer 

is the root.) Lat. cad-o. 

Gr. Acln-w. Lat. li(n)qu-o, perfect ligu-i. 

Even in Italy itself, we find that the c and gu of the Latin lan- 
guage were frequently softened into a p. Thus quid was in Oscan 
pid; and the columba, the tame pigeon, in Rome, was palumba, or 
the wild pigeon, out of Rome. Moreover in the Latin language itself 
p and s, when they come together, are contracted into 2, which is 
of course only a compound of a guttural and s: thus from prope, 
near, we have the superlative prozimus and not propsimus. This 
tendency in the Latin to contract the ps into 2 is illustrated by an 
anecdote which Suetonius relates of the emperor Augustus, who is 
said to have cashiered an officer for his ignorance in writing ipse 
with an 2.* 

(b) The Medial g=4, though this change is rarer than that of the 
Tenues. 

S. gd (to go.) Gr. BA in Balr-o. 
S. gau (cow.) Gr. Bov-s. Lat. bo-s, bov-is. 


* Key's Alphabet, p. 53. 
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We find this change taking place in the Greek language itself: 
thus the words BAépapor, BAjxwv, Badavos are in the Molic dialect 
yrépapor, yAjxwv, yadavos, and hence we are able to explain the 
Latin glan-s, which is the same as the Greek Sddav-os. 

3. The guttural aspirates are sometimes changed into aspirates 
of another order: of this we have a striking instance in the 
Sanscrit ghar-ma, (heat) which is the same as the Greek 0ép-os and 
Oep-pds. 

4. The k and ¢ at the beginning of words in Sanscrit, Greek, 
and Latin usually become / in the Germanic languages. A few 
examples will make this clear. 

S. kapdla (skull.) Gr. xepad-7. Lat. caput. Desish hoved. 

German haupt. Engl. head. 

Gr. xdvvaB-ts. Lat. cannab-is. Germ. hanf. Eng. hemp. 

Gr. xtr-os. Lat. cut-is. Germ. haut. Eng. hide. 

Gr. xapd-(a. Lat. cor, cord-is. Germ. herz. Eng. heart. 
In this root the Sanscrit has / also, the word for heart in 
Sanscrit being hrid. 

Gr. xvv-ds. Lat. can-is. Germ. hund. Eng. hound. 

Even in the Latin language itself we find the same change: as 
traho, trazi (trac-si); veho, vexi (vec-st.) 

5. The compound Sanscrit consonant ksh is represented in 
various ways in the cognate languages. The most natural repre- 
sentation of ksh would seem to be by the Greek £ and the Latin z. 
Thus for instance, we find : 

S. daksh-ina (right.) Gr. Lat. dew-ter. 

S. kshura (a razor.) Gr. €up-dv. 

S. aksha (a waggon.) Gr. df-wv. Lat. az-is. 

Such instances, however, are not numerous. In some cases the 
k has been preserved, but the sh has passed over into tr, ¢: thus: 

S. kshi (to destroy.) Gr. xré-vvvpt, xrelv-o. 

S. kshi (to dwell.) Gr. xri¢-w, whence xrio-rns. 

S. taksh (to make, to fabricate.) Gr. réxr-wv. 

S. riksha (a bear.) Gr. dpxr-os. 

In other cases the sh has been changed into n or r. 

S. kshapd (night.) Gr. xvép-as. Lat. crep-usculum.* 


* Crepusculum would, therefore, be a diminutive of some word like 
cREPvs, lost in Latin, but corresponding to the Greek xvegas. 


Its proper 
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S. kshipra (swift, quick.) Gr. xpaumv-ds. 
S. kshura (hoof of an animal.) Gr. ovp-dv. Lat. crus, 
crur-ts. 
In the latter instance we have ksh corresponding to the Greek 
od. There are other words which seem to be related to each 


work, the Sanscrit ksh is metamorphosed in a manner that seems 
unaccountable. Thus the Sanscrit kshar (to perish) seems to be the 
same as the Greek Oe(p-w ; and iksh (to see) and askshi, aksha 
(eye) as the Greek dzropat, dpOadpds, and the Latin oculus. 

On the guttural nasal as well as on the nasals of the other 
organs, a few remarks will be made when we speak of the labials 
under the letter m. 

II. Pauatats: ch, chh,j, jh, n. This class is an offshoot from 
the preceding, and must be considered as a softening of it. As 
none of these sounds seems to have existed in Greek or Latin, we 
must expect to find their places occupied by different letters. 
Instead of them we find in Latin and Greek, first gutturals ; next 
labials, on account of the affinity of labials and gutturals, as has 
been shown above; thirdly dentals, since in the pronounciation 
of the palatals, the first element is a ¢ or d (ch=tsh, and j=dsh) ; and 
fourthly, sibilants, as being the last element in the letters of this 
class. We first take Sanscrit words, containing ch. 

S. chatur (four.) Gr. réocap-es, rérrap-es. Holic, alovp-es, 

méoovp-es. Lat. quatuor. Gothic, fidvér. Eng. four. 

S. panchan (five.) Gr. mévre, Lat. quingue. Goth. 

fimf. Eng. five. 

S. pach (to cook.) Gr. wém-rw. Lat. cogu-o. Eng. cook. 

S. vach (to call out, to speak.) Lat. voc-o, Gr. é2-os, which 

originally had the digamma, Féz-os. 

S. cha (and.) Gr. re. Lat. que. ; 

The number of words in which chi, the aspirate of ch, occurs is 
comparatively small. We find that chh, as an initial letter, some- 
times corresponds to ox, ox, and sc; and as a terminating letter, to 
ce and the Gothic h. 


meaning would thus be ‘little darkness,’ which seems to agree tolerably 
well with the opposite diluculum, ‘little daylight.’ This etymology was first 


pointed out by the late Dr. Rosen, in the ‘Journal of Education,’ vol. viii. 
p. 345. 


other, though, as Dr. Rosen has remarked in his Review of Pott’s . 
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S. chhdyé (shadow.) Gr. oxid. 

S. chhid (to split, to cleave.) Gr. cxtd in oxfGo. Lat. 
sci(n)d-o. 

S. prachh (to ask.) Lat. prec-ari. Goth. frah (I or he 
asked.) Germ. frag-en. Bopp conjectures that rogo 
belongs to the same root, being a modification of progo. 

The words with 7 are, however, much more frequent : 

S. jan (to beget.) Gr. ye in yl-yv-opat, é-yev-d-yyv. 
Lat. gen in gi-gn-o, gen-ui. 

S. jnd (to know.) Gr. yr in yt-yvé-oxw. Lat. gno in co- 
gno-sco, gna-vus, &e. Eng. know. This root occurs in 
almost all the Indo-Germanic languages. 

S. jri (to grow old.) Gr. yép-wv, The root is not 
represented in Greek by a verb. 

S. jdnu (knee.) Gr. yévv. Lat. genu. Eng. knee. 

S. rdjan (king.) Lat. rex, reg-is. 

III. Linevats or Ceresrats: ¢, th, d, dh, n, which we distin- 
guish by a point under the letter. This class of sounds seems not 
to have been an original species, but to have been developed from 
the ordinary class of ¢ sounds. In the Pracrit* this class of sounds 
has obtained great supremacy, and has frequently supplanted the 
ordinary ¢. It has been already remarked that very few Sanscrit 
words in which they occur are found in the cognate languages. 
Pott, however, adduces the following examples : 

S. ashtan (eight.) Gr. dxrdé. Lat. octo. Eng. eight. 

S. néda (a nest.) Lat. nid-us. 

S. mani (a gem, a pearl,) explains the Lat. mon-ile, ‘a string 
of pearls.’ 

IV. Dentats: ¢, th, d, dh, n. The dental letters constantly 
occur in Sanscrit, and are for the most part the same in the cognate 
languages. 1. We begin with the letter ¢. 

S. trip (to satiate, to satisfy.) Gr. rép7-, rép7-opat. 

S. tap (to burn.) Lat. tep-ere, tep-idus. Gr. réq-pa (ashes.) 
Perhaps also the root rad, which occurs in 0d7-rw, and 
which is used in the burning of dead bodies. 

S. tri (to cross, to pass over.) This root occurs in the Gr. 
Tép-ya, tép-worios, and in the Lat. ¢ra-ns, in-tra-re, 

ter-minus, &c. 


* See p. 5. 
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S. vrit (turn.) Lat. vert-ere. 
S. ¢an (stretch.) Gr. refv-w, rav-vpar. 

2. Sometimes the Sanscrit ¢ has become an s in the cognate lan- 
guages. 

S. ¢vam (thou.) Gr. ov. (Doric rv.) 

S. chatur (four.) Gr. récoap-es -(rérrap-es.) 

S. pati (master, husband.) Gr. aéo-s. 
. 8, The letters ¢ and s are constantly interchanged in other 
Indo-Germanic languages: thus the German words das, was, es, 
wasser, hassen, essen, appear in English as that, what, it, water, 
hate, eat. 

4, The Sanscrit d usually remains unchanged in Latin and 
Greek. 

S. ad (to eat.) Gr. é-w. Lat. ed-o. 

S. dam (to subdue.) Gr. day-dw. Lat. dom-are. 

S. dd (to give.) Gr. 8(-dw-w. Lat. do. 

S. sad (to sit.) Gr. & in &-pa, &e. Lat. sed-ere. 

5. In some cases the Sanscrit d is represented in Greek by 0. 

S. duhitar (daughter.) Gr. Ovydrnp. 
S. dvdr (door.) Gr. 
S. deva and Lithuanian diewas (god.) Gr. Oeds. 

6. The letter d is, however, frequently interchanged with / in all 
the Indo-Germanic languages: the following examples taken from 
several of these languages will make this quite clear. 

S. dip (to light,) dipa (a lamp.) Gr. Ad(u)7-w, 
S. déha (body.) Goth. /eik. 

Gr. ddxpv-ov. Lat. lacru-ma. 

Gr. Lat. Ulysses. 

Gr. déka. Lat. decem. Lithuanian, Lika. 

The last example explains our numerals eleven and twelve, which 
ought, according to the’ analogy of thirteen, fourteen, &c. to be 
equivalent to one+ten, two+ten. In eleven the leven is ten, and 
corresponds to the Latin decem, the e being all that is left of the 
numeral one (German, ein.) Twelve is to be explained in a similar 
manner. ‘This striking etymology, of which there can be no 
doubt, was first pointed out by Bopp. Mr. Key, in his work on 
the Alphabet, (pp. 55, 56,) gives some other examples of the inter- 
change of these two letters. For instance, Vesidia and Digentia, 
two small streams of ancient Italy, are now called respectively 
Versiglia and Licenza. So the Italians say either edera or ellera 
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for ivy; and the Latin cauda (a tail) is in Italian coda, in Spanish 
cola. 
’ 7. The Sanscrit aspirate th is hardly ever represented in Greek 
by 9, but almost invariably by 7. For instance : 
S. asthi (bone.) Gr. éoréov. 
S. ratha (chariot.) Lat. rota. 
S. prithu (broad.) Gr. mAari-s. 
8. The Sanscrit aspirate dh, on the contrary, usually corre- 
sponds to 0. 
S. madhu (honey, wine.) Gr. 
S. dhd (to put,) present, da-dhd-mi. Gr. 6¢ in r/-On-p. 
S. budh (to think.) Gr. in Lat. put-are. 
V. Lasrats: p, ph, b, bh. 1. The Sanserit p either remains 
the same in Greek and Latin, or it is changed into a guttural, of 
which several examples are given above under the gutturals. But 
in the Germanic languages the p of the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, 
becomes f or v. 1. For example: 
S. pitri (father.) Gr. warjp. Lat. pater. Germ. vater. 
Eng. father. 
S. pdda (foot.) Gr. wots, 7od-ds. Lat. pes, ped-is. Germ. 
fuss. Eng. foot. 
S. upari (over.) Gr. inép. Lat. super. Eng. over. 
S. pra (before.) Gr. apd. Lat. pro. Eng. for. 
2. Ph is one of the rarer letters in Sanscrit, and the roots in 
which it occurs are not found in the cognate languages. 
8. B in Sanscrit usually remains unchanged in Greek and Latin, 
or becomes a p. But it is not possible to give many examples, as 


‘in Sanscrit v is usually written instead of b at the beginning and 


end of roots. We find, however, the Sanscrit budh (know) ap- 
pearing in Greek in 7v0, the root of zv(v)0-dvopa:; and the San- 
scrit bdla (a child) probably contains the same root as the Gr. 
and the Lat. pell-ex. 

4. Bh is one of the most frequent of the Sanscrit aspirates. It 
usually corresponds to ¢ in Greek and f in Latin, and in the Ger- 
manic languages to b and p. For instance : 

S. bhratri (brother.) Gr. dpdrwp. Lat. frater. Old High 
Germ. pruoder. Eng. brother. 

S. bhang (break.) Lat. frang-o. Old High Germ. prechan. 
Eng. break. 
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S. bhri (carry.) Gr. pép-w. Lat. fer-o. Old High Germ. 
piru. Eng. bear. 

S. bhi (to be.) Gr. gi-w. Lat. fu-i. Eng. be. 

S. bhri (eye-brow.) Gr. Eng. brow. 

The Sanscrit bA is often represented by 4 in Latin, especially in 
the middle of words. Thus, as Bopp remarks, the f of fero 
becomes 4 in certain compounds which rank as simple words with 
- a derivable suffix, as ber, brum, brium, in words like salu-ber, 
candela-brum, manu-brium. Thus the f of fui appears as b in the 
forms ama-bam, ama-bo, which are in reality compounds. In like 
manner the termination bhyas of the dative and ablative plural in 
Sanscrit becomes bus in Latin. 

5. M. It will be seen that each of the five classes of consonants 
already mentioned has a nasal letter of its own ; and it is a law in 
Sanscrit orthography that no nasal letter can precede any other 
consonant but one of its own order. Thus an m followed by a 
dental letter becomes an n, and an n followed by a labial letter 
becomes an m. This holds good when a word terminates in 
a nasal, since in Sanscrit the initial letter of one word always 
affects the final letter of the preceding word. The same remark 
also applies to Greek, for not only is the nasal changed in com- 
pound words according to the nature of the consonant that 
follows, so that év compounded with zvovéw and xéw is written 
eurrovew and éyxéw, but we likewise find in inscriptions the final 
nasal of one word affected by the initial consonant of the suc- 
ceeding; thus we meet for instance with such forms as rou 7éAepor, 
éy xoplv0~, which was, doubtless, the way in which such words 
were pronounced in Greek, even when they are not so written. 

When the final m in Sanscrit precedes any of the semivowels, 
the sibilants, or h, its place is supplied by a dot, placed over 
the preceding letter. This dot or mark is called by the Hindoo 
grammarians Anusvdra, or echo, and is intended to represent a 
faint nasal echo, which is all that is left of the sound of m. In the 
Greek and Latin languages also the m was frequently not written 
at the end of words, and even when written was sometimes not pro- 
nounced. That the latter was the case at least in the Latin is clear 
from the metrical rules, according to which a final syllable, consisting 
of a vowel and m, as am, um, &c., is always elided before a following 
vowel. In the Latin and Greek verb it is certain that an m has 
been lost in the first person singular of the present tense, rumTw, 
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scribo, and there can be no doubt that the termination of the 


first aorist active in Greek was originally cap and not oa. In - 


Latin the words posted, anted, postilla, &c., appear, from the 
analogy of postquam, antequam, &c., to have originally ended in 
m, and likewise all the adverbs in Latin signifying ‘ motion to,’ as 
qué, ed, &c., seem in the same manner to have lost anm. The 
phrases réfert med, réfert Ciceronis, interest med and the like, are 
probably to be explained by the full forms rem fert meam, rem fert 
Ciceronis, inter rem est meam: such a use of res accords well with 
the phrases in rem meam est, e re tua est. This ingenious expla- 
nation of these phrases we owe to Mr. Key.* 

VI. Semivowets: y,7,/,v. 1. y, in Sanscrit corresponds to 
t, G and the aspirate in Greek, toi and 7 in Latin, and to our 
sound of y in the Germanic languages, for the German j has the 
same sound as the English y. For example :— 

S. yuvan (young.) Lat. guven-is. Engl. young. 

S. jug (bind.) Gr. Cedy-vupt, Cvy-ds. Lat. ju(n)g-o, jug-um. 
Engl. yoke. 

S. yakrit (liver.) Gr. Lat. jecur. 

The Sanscrit y often passes in the derivative Pracrit languages 
into the palatal sound 7 ; and the contrary change of sounds takes 
place in many Italian words derived from the Latin. Thus the 
Latin j, which was pronounced like our y, has in Italian become 
gi, a sound equivalent to our 7; for instance, the Latin words jugums 
juvare, juvenis, are in Italian giogo, giovare, giovane. 

2. R in Sanscrit corresponds both to r and /in the cognate 
languages. The change of / and r is one of the most common in 
all languages, and the close connection between the two letters 
may be clearly seen from the way in which they are confounded 
by children when beginning to speak. In Sanscrit itself many 
words are written indifferently with either 7 or r. We subjoin a 
few instances of this change in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin. 

S. par (fill.) Gr. wod-ts, tAé-wv. Lat. plé-nus, im-ple-o, &e. 
S. sru (flow.) Gr. pu in pé-w. Lat. flu-o. Engl. flow. 
S. pri (love.) Gr. 

Several instances of the interchange of these letters in the Latin 
language are given by Mr. Key.t Thus he remarks that puera, 
tener, umbra, castrum, form as their diminutives, not puerula, 


* The Alphabet, p. 78. + The Alphabet, p. 90. 
VOL, IV, Cc 
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tenerulus, umberula, casterulum, but puella, tenellus, umbella, cas- 
tellum ; and in like manner per, inter, super~and pro, prefixed 
to words beginning with an /, readily assimilate their liquid, as in 
pellicere, pellucidus, intelligere, supellex, pollicere. We also find 
velle when we might have expected velere. 

The interchange of r and s deserves special notice. It is not 
usual to find the Sanscrit r represented by s in the cognate lan- 
guages; but in the Sanscrit itself r at the end of words is con- 
stantly interchangeable with s. In the Latin language also 
numbers of words are written indifferently either with s or r, and 
it would even appear that originally there was no letter r in this 
language. The proper names Furius and Papirius were at first 
Fusius and Papisius, and we may write indifferently honos or 
honor, &c. So again the genitives mar-is, mor-is, mur-is, @r-is, 
oper-is, have for their nominatives mas, mos, mus, @s, opus. 

3. LZ in Sanscrit generally corresponds to / in the cognate 
languages. For instance :— 

S. lap (speak.) Gr. Aé€y-w. Lat. logu-i. 

S. labh (hold, take.) Gr. in é-AaB-ov, 

S. lamb (slip.) Lat. dab-or. 

S. lip (smear.) Gr. d-Aelp-w, (grease). 

The semivowel / is also exchanged with the nasals: thus the 
Sanscrit anya-s (another) becomes aliu-s in Latin, and the Sans- 
crit antara-s (the other) alter. So also the Sanscrit dhma (to 
blow), answers to fla-re in Latin. 

4. V in Sanscrit after consonants corresponds to the English w. 
Thus tvam, ‘thou,’ is pronounced twam. It usually corresponds 
to v in Latin, in Greek to the digamma, 8, ¢, and sometimes the 
aspirate, and in the Germanic languages to v or w. We subjoin 
a few examples of these changes. 


S. vap (weave.) Gr. in dp-aivo. Eng. 


weave, web. 
S. vid (know.) Gr. Fid in ofd-a, Lat. vid-ere. Eng. wit, 
wis-dom. 


S. sév (venerate.) Gr. 

The occasional hardening of a v into a guttural deserves mention 
here. Thus in Latin vix-i (vic-si), vic-tum spring from vivo, and 
conniz-i from conniv-eo; nix (nic-s), niv-is indicates the same 
change. Davus, the common name for a slave, is merely another 
form of Dacus, a Dacian. In the languages derived from the 
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Latin we see numerous instances of this interchange. Thus the 
French gaine and the Italian guaina, ‘a sheath,’ come from the 
Latin vagina: the French goupil, ‘a young fox,’ and the Italian 
golpe, ‘a fox, from the Latin vulpes and vulpecula: the French 
gater and the Italian guastare from the Latin vastare: the French 
soulager from sublevare : the French déluge from diluvium. 

VII. Sipitants and AsPIRATE: 8, sh, s and A. 1. The 8, 


which we have written with a dot under it, is the sibilant of the 
palatal order, and constantly corresponds to & and ¢ in Greek and 
Latin: it generally answers to A in the Germanic languages. 
For example :— 

S. dasan (ten.) Gr. Lat. decem. Gothic, taihun. 

S. svan (dog.) Gr. xdwv, xvv-ds. Lat. can-is. Gothic, 

hunds. 

S. asru (tear.) Gr. ddxpv. Lat. lacrima. 

S. asva (horse.) Lat. equus (=ecvus.) 

2. Sh is the sibilant of the lingual or cerebral order, and 
answers to s or the aspirate in Greek, to s or r in Latin, and to 
s or r in the Germanic languages. 

8. The third sibilant is the ordinary s of all languages, and it 
is therefore unnecessary to give any lists of words. At the end 
of Sanscrit words it is constantly changed into certain other letters, 
or is dropped altogether, its existence being only indicated by the 
faint sound of Visarga. The s has the same tendency to disappear 
both in Greek and Latin. Its omission between two vowels is one 
of the most common phenomena in the Greek language. Thus 
all neuter nouns ending in os, in which the s is no sign of the 
nominative case but part of the crude form, must originally have 
had an s in the oblique cases, Nom. yévos, Gen. yévec-os, Dat. 
yéveo-t, &e., afterwards yéve-os, yéve-i, &. So also in the termi- 
nation of the second person singular of the present and future 
tenses of passive verbs, the s constantly disappears: thus instead 
of writing Tunr-é-cat, we first get Tunt-é-at, and subsequently by 
contraction ruzrn. In Latin the s is in many such cases changed 
into r, but it is also not unfrequently omitted in that language 


. also: thus we find that in old Latin poetry the final s, the sign of 


the nominative case, was constantly not pronounced. In Greek, 

Latin, and English, there are many words, which commence with 

a sibilant and without one, when the form with a sibilant must be 
c2 
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the older one. Thus in English we have smelt and melt, tumble 
and stumble, spike and pike, splash and plash (a word which is still 
used in the north of England, as we see from the conversation of 
our old friend Dandie Dinmont in Guy Mannering). In like 
manner we have the Greek words oréyw, opevddvn, on, corre- 
sponding to the Latin tego, funda, vespa. 

4. H, the aspirate, usually corresponds to x, y, « in Greek 
(rarely to the Greek aspirate), to g, c, h in Latin, and to g, hin 
the Germanic languages. For example : 

S. hima (snow.) Gr. xesuov. Lat. hiems. 

S. hrish (rejoice.) Gr. xalpw. 

S. hansa (goose.) Gr. x7v. 

S. hyas (yesterday.) Gr. x@és. Lat. heri. 

S. Arid (heart.) Gr. xapdfa. Lat. cor. Gothic, hairté. 

The common interchange of the initial aspirate in Greek into 
sin Latin is deserving of notice; thus we have :— 


Greek. Latin. 
septem 
sex 
tAn silva 
serpo 
sal 
sudor 
tnd sub 
super 
imvos somnus 
&xupos socer 
semi 
buds simul 


Bopp has given in his Grammar various tables, which are one 
of the most valuable features in his work. We give the following 
one as an example, which is intended to illustrate a remarkable 
law by which the mutes in the Indo-Germanic languages are 
changed. The changes take place invariably according to the fol- 
lowing rule, which is exemplified by the table. 


Labials. Dentals. Gutturals. 
Greek (Sanscrit, Latin) p 0b f t d th k g ch 
Gothic f pb tht d —k g 
Old High German b(v) f p dz t g ch 
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Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic, | Old High 
pada-s mous, mrod-ds pes, ped-is fotus vuoz 
panchan quinque fimf vinf 
purna méos plenus fulls vol 
pitri marnp pater fadrein vatar 
upari trrép super ufar ubar 
bhang pryy-vu-pe frango brikan préchan 
bhratri frater bréthar | pruoder 
bhri pép-o fer-o baira piru 
kapala caput haubith | houpit 
twam v tu thu du 
tri Tpeis, tpi-wv tre-s, tri-um threis dri 
antara érepos alter anthar andar 
danta-m 6-8od-s, d-Sdvt-os | den-s, dent-is | thuntu-s | zand 
dvan dv0 duo tvai zuéné 
dakshina Sekia dextra taihsv6 zésawa 
uda unda wazar 
duhitr} Ovyarnp dauhtar | tohtar 
dwir Ovpa fores daur tor 
swan KU@v canis hunths hund 
hridaya kapdia cor, cord-is hairté hérza 
aksha oculus augé ouga 
asru Sdxpu lacrima tagr zahar 
pasu —_ pecus faihu vihu 
swasura Exupos socer svaihra suehur 
dasan Séxa decem taihun zéhan 
jna co-gno-sco kan chan 
jan yév-os gen-us kuni chuni 
janu yovu genu kniu chniu 
mahat peyas magnus mikils mihil 
hansa *anser gans kans 
hyas x9€s heri gistra késtar 
lih Aelx-@ li(n)g-o laig6 1ék6m 


The following examples will show that the Lithuanian agrees 
with the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, in the interchange of mutes : 


Lithuanian. Sanscrit. 
rata-s ‘@ wheel’ ratha-s ‘a chariot’ 
bisu ‘T shall be’ bhavishyami 
ka-s ‘who’ ka-s 
dumi ‘I give’ da-da-mi 
pat-s ‘a husband or master’ _pati-s 
pe ‘five’ panchan 
tri ‘three’ tri 
keturi ‘four’ chatur 
ketwirtas ‘the fourth’ chaturthas 


The following table, taken from Pott, gives the principal changes 
of letters which we have already specified, and may be of advantage 
to the student as a kind of summary, though far from complete, 
of the most important changes in the different branches of the 
Indo-Germanic languages. 
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LEPSIUS ON THE PENINSULA OF SINAL»* 


Wuart is the nature of those inscriptions and remains of the 
primeval Egyptian colonies in the northern mountains which have 
given rise at times to the most singular conjectures? Are the 
places traditionally pointed out, and generally received, as the 
Biblical stations of the Israelites in their journey through the 
wilderness, correctly assigned? Are the so-called Sinaic inscrip- 
tions traceable to the ancient Israelites, or are they of subsequent 
origin? These were the three interesting questions which Pro- 
fessor Lepsius proposed to keep in view when, suspending for a 
short time his prolonged and invaluable Egyptian explorations, he 
quitted Thebes to penetrate ‘ the wilderness.’ 

Respecting the first point, he is clear that the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions are simply intended to record the working of the copper 
mines in the vicinity. Masses of copper mixed with iron ore are 
still found in certain strata of the sandstone rocks skirting the 
primeval chain. Hence, the whole country was called, in hiero- 
glyphics, Mafkat, ‘the copper land,’ of which the goddess Hathor, 
Mistress of Mafkat, was the guardian. The old temple of Sarbut 
el Chadem, erected by Amenemha-Moeris, in the twelfth dynasty 
of the old empire, was dedicated to her. This temple, the oldest 
portion of which consists of a rock chapel with a column in the 
centre, the learned Professor describes as most remarkable, and 
calculated to excite the admiration of every traveller. 

‘It stands on a lofty sandstone ledge, sloping perpendicularly down into 
an extensive sandy valley, only accessible from the westward by the primi- 
tive chain which joins it from the valley below. It is entirely filled with 
lofty stele, many of them, like obelisks, with inscriptions on all four sides ; 
indeed, it is so crowded with them, that its walls seem only to cireumscribe 
the stela, although there are several erected outside it, near the temple, and 
on the adjacent hills. Lord Prudhoe’s hypothesis, which has generally been 
acquiesced in, that it was anciently the resort of Egyptian pilgrims, would 
have been abandoned at once, in favour of the right view of the case, had 


* A Tour from Thebes to the Peninsula of Sinai, by Professor R. Lep- 
sius, of Berlin, between March 4, and April 14, 1845. Translated from 
the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Esq., M.A. London: J. Petherham, 94, 
High Holborn. 1846. 
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the immediate vicinity been more closely examined. The singular collection 
of stele seems to have drawn off the attention of travellers from everything 
else. Neither Riippell, nor the observant Robinson, nor even Niebuhr, nor 
Lord Prudhoe, remarked the vast mounds of ore among which the temple 
is built. The north-eastern hillocks, two hundred and fifty yards long 
and a hundred wide, are completely covered with a massive crust of iron 
ore, six or eight feet thick, and surrounded on all sides by blocks of scorie 
—sometimes smaller, sometimes larger—the appearance of which, burnt as 
they are to the colour of a cinder, contrasts them very prominently with 
the adjacent light brown sandstone hillocks. The ore was conveyed from 
the more distant works to those airy eminences, which were very advan- 
tageously situated for their furnaces, owing to the north-east wind con- 
tinually blowing on them, but which we found particularly disagreeable.’ 


When advancing towards this place, the Professor had stopped 
five days at Hamamat, where the old quarries of beautiful Breccia 
Verde are situated, deciphering the numerous hieroglyphical and 
Greek rock-inscriptions ; of which the greater part were found to 
be executed by the chief officers of the works, who, as directors 
both of quarries and mines, never failed to register their visits 
and their orders, by having their acts of adoration and obeisance 
to gods and kings engraven upon the rock. Inscriptions of about 
forty different kings were made out, several of whom were only 
met with here, and others who were wholly unknown. Now, the 
inscriptions on the stele are precisely of the same description, with 
the single exception of their being detached, owing, doubtless, to 
there being no rocks to receive them, as there are in the mines. 
A stately row of rock inscriptions had been seen at Wadi Mag- 
hara, ‘close by the side of the extensive caverns, which are of 
greater antiquity even than those of Sarbut el Chadem. Some of 
them, indeed, contain the oldest effigies of kings in existence, 
without excepting the whole of Egypt and the pyramids of Gizeh. 
For the kings, Chufu, Numchufu, &c., are represented there in 
person, either offering sacrifices to the gods or beheading their 
enemies ; whereas at Gizeh there are only princes, or private indi- 
viduals of the day, so exhibited.’ 

The second, and much more important subject of inquiry, relates 
to the course and the encampments of the Israelites in their march 
from Egypt to Sinai. The sacred history relates, ‘So Moses 
brought Israel from the Red Sea, and they went out into the wil- 
derness of Shur ; and they went three days in the wilderness, and 
found no water. And when they came to Marah, they could not 
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drink of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter ; therefore the 
name of it was called Marah.’ Ex. xv. 22, 23. That the Israelites 
crossed the Red Sea somewhere in the neighbourhood of Suez, is a 
conclusion accepted by Dr. Robinson, Lepsius, and all our most 
trustworthy travellers. The precise locality which would place the 
Jebel Atakah immediately on their right is that which appears to 
satisfy the conditions of the inspired account most completely. 
Having passed the gulf, ‘they went out into the wilderness of 
Shur’—called also, in Numbers xxxiii. 8, ‘the wilderness of Etham’ 
—the strip of desert extending ‘along the coast up to the tongue 
of land Abu Zelime.’ Their object now was to reach the southern 
mountain range, and their route would necessarily take them 
through the upper parts of the valleys which slope down westward 
to the sea, and where alone they would occasionally find water for 
their cattle. But where were their probable halting-places during 
the three days in which they found no water, between Etham and 
Marah? From Robinson’s accurate description of the road, Lep- 
sius represents the most natural idea to be, ‘ that the people, after 
setting off from the sea early in the morning, or during the night, 
and after taking in a full supply of water at Ain Musa, (more 
properly Ayun Musa, ‘fountains of Moses,’ of which Robinson 
counted seven,) ‘about six miles further on the road, proceeded 
at once, without stopping, and halted at Wady el Ahtha, making a 
day’s journey of about fifteen miles:’ for if this was not their 
resting-place they must have proceeded nine miles further to Wady 
Sudr—a distance too great for a single day. A wady, it might be 


- explained, is a valley or water-course; though sometimes a mere 


depression in the desert, tufted with a few herbs and shrubs, which, 
during the greater part of the year, are withered with drought. 
From Wady el Ahtha they proceeded on the day following to Wady 
Wardan, ‘a march of sixteen miles ;? although when the Professor 
adds, ‘with the advantage of the sweet little stream, Ain Abu 
Suera, in the lower part of this valley,’ he forgets that the stream 
must have been then dry; for ‘they found no water.’ On the 
third day ‘they had another march of sixteen miles from Wady 
Wardan to Wady Ghurundel.’ Robinson estimates a caravan pace 
at about two miles and a third per hour; and these distances are 
reckoned accordingly. 

But was this latter place the Marah of Scripture ; or was Marah 
the fountain Hawarah, about four or five miles short of this place ? 
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Robinson inclines to the latter opinion. He remarks of Hawarah, 
that ‘ since Burckhardt’s day it has generally been regarded as the 
bitter fountain Marah, which the Israelites reached after three 
days’ march without water in the desert of Shur. The position of 
the spring and the nature of the country tally very exactly with this 
supposition.” To this Lepsius demurs on the following weighty 
grounds: that, according to Robinson himself, the Arabs hold it 
as the worst of springs; that so little account do they take of it 
that they did not even point it out to Niebuhr; and that, as it is 
not situated in a wady, the cattle could not find any fodder. On 
the other hand, Wady Ghurundel, says Robinson, is deeper and 
better supplied with bushes and shrubs than any we had yet seen 
—bore marks of having had water running in it the present year— 
and about half an hour below our encampment the Arabs procured 
water, as they said, from fountains with a running brook. This 
water was brackish, though less disagreeable than that of Hawarah. 
And the fountains are still one of the chief watering-places of the 
Arabs. Now, asks Lepsius, ‘could Moses, who was acquainted 
with the country, have been ignorant of all this? or could he have 
disregarded it in the difficult task he had undertaken, of attempt- 
ing to satisfy the wants of the people? Would he have selected 
the much more insignificant spring of Hawarah, merely because it 
was the saltest, in order to make the miracle of sweetening it 
appear the greater?’ This would be a pitiful attempt at explana- 
tion, against which Robinson also protests, with great dignity and 
truth, in another passage. If the Israelites had exhausted the 
stock of water they brought from the ‘ Fountains of Moses,’ they 
would certainly have been more thankful to Moses for sweetening 
the copious stream at Ghurundel than the scanty one of Hawarah. 
Ex. xv. 27: ‘And they came to Elim, where were twelve wells of 
water, and threescore and ten palm trees; and they encamped 
there by the waters.’ Elim was the station next after Marah. 
But if Marah and Ghurundel are identical, where was Elim? For 
Wady Ghurundel, says Robinson, is itself ‘commonly regarded as 
the Elim of Scripture ;’ an opinion which he himself favours, but 
does not decidedly adopt. The objections to it appear to us to be 
considerable. For, first, it pre-supposes that Marah was Hawarah ; 
from which to Ghurundel would have been less than half a day’s 
journey. And, secondly, it would make their next remove, when 
they ‘encamped by the Red Sea,’ a distance, as Robinson admits, 
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of unusual length. If, then, we adopt the opinion that Wady 
Ghurundel is identical with Marah, we are disposed to agree with 
Lepsius that the Elim of Scripture is Wady Shubeikeh. Accord- 
ing to him, the one follows from the other; ‘and it agrees more- 
over most perfectly with the Mosaic account and other cireum- 
stances. For instance, wells are mentioned here for the first time. 
This proves, in the first place, that there was no spring water there, 
for wells are never dug where there are springs;* and, in the 
second, that it was a considerable watering-place, much frequented, 
and one which, upon every account, was absolutely necessary at 
that particular spot. Besides this, there were seventy palm-trees 
there, the first place along the route of the Israelites where they’ 
were found in considerable numbers, as is the case at the present 
day.’ The fountains indeed no longer exist ; but this is no argu- 
ment against the identity of the place with Elim, for all traces of 
wells and fountains at some of the old Egyptian desert stations are 
quite obliterated, where, nevertheless, such means of supplying 
water must formerly have existed; and even if any other spot 
should be regarded as the ancient Elim, the absence of the springs 
might still be alleged against the identification of the place. But 
what would have given so much importance to this particular 
locality ——Wady Shubeikeh—as to secure for it the distinction of a 
specific name, and a grove of palm-trees? Probably, according to 
Gesenius, the name merely denoted a palm-grove. Lepsius, how- 
ever, endeavours to show that this spot lay in the ancient route 
from the quarries and copper-mines of the peninsula to the prin- 
cipal harbour on the coast ; and that, as such, it must have been a 
station of great importance. 

Num. xxxiii. 10: ‘And they removed from Elim, and encamped 
by the Red Sea.’ The fact that this halting-place is not noticed 
in the Book of Exodus, shows that it was an intermediate station 
of comparatively little importance ; probably on account of its near- 
ness to the preceding station, Elim. Two other stations, Dophkah 
and Alush, are named soon after in the Book of Numbers, which 
are also omitted in Exodus... May it not be safely conjectured that, 
as two millions of people, with their flocks, would spread over a 


_wide tract of country, and as few stations would be large enough 


* Here Lepsius falls into a mistake ; for the Hebrew is Einoth, fountains, 
or springs, not Beeroth, wells. : 
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to receive them all at the same time, the stations enumerated in 
Exodus refer to the halting-places of Moses, the elders, and so 
many of the people as kept near to them; while in Numbers we 
have, in addition, the neighbouring stations at which the rest of 
the people were encamped at the same time? If this be admitted, 
the short distance between the Elim station, in Wady Shubeikeh, 
‘and the sea, a mile and a half, perhaps, made the encampment at 
the Red Sea, mentioned in Numbers, appear a different one from 
Elim ; whereas it is, with more propriety, wholly unnoticed in the 
principal account in the Book of Exodus.’ More probably a part 
of the great encampment at Elim moved down to the coast, both 
to make room for the rear of the vast procession, and to refresh 
themselves ‘with a good repast of fish, as they had been in the 
habit of doing out of the Nile.’ 

Ex. xvi. 1: ‘And they took their journey from Elim, and all 
the congregation of the children of Israel came into the wilderness 
of Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai.’ On leaving Elim, which 
we suppose to be in the Wady Shubeikeh, ‘the Israelites had the 
choice of two roads, either the upper and difficult one, through 
Wady Humr, or the more agreeable one down the Wady Shubeikeh, 
to Abu Zelime, seawards, and from thence again upwards. 
Robinson took the upper road, and then turned more to the east- 
ward, in order to see Sarbut el Chadem, by which means he missed 
Wady Feiran altogether.’ The statement, in Numbers, that the 
Israelites proceeded from Elim to the sea-side, implies that they 
took the lower road. About this point the wilderness of Etham 
terminates, and that of Sin commences. The great mountain 
groups of the peninsula were now before them; and whether the 
Sinai of Scripture to which Moses was leading them was the 
Serbal, or Jebel Musa, the road to each was accurately marked out 
for him. Of the routes from Elim into the mountain, Lepsius 
supposes that the road through the outlet of the Wady Sittere was 
the one chosen, as that most convenient for a great multitude: 
that as this is a moderate day’s journey from Elim, it is probably 
the Dophka mentioned in Numbers: that the Alush spoken of in 
the same connection, is the place now called Sikke Tekruri, or the 
‘pilgrim’s road,’ forming another day’s journey; and that the 
next remove, a distance of about fourteen miles, brought them to 
Rephidim, the present El Hessue. 

Here, however, the principal question arises, respecting the real 
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Sinai of Scripture. Of the mountain ranges in front of the traveller, 
as he advances southwards in the same direction as the Israelites, the 


_ Serbal, Jebel Musa, Jebel Katherin, and the loftiest of all, Jebel Um 


Schomar, are the chief objects which claim his attention. The last- 
named mountain has little historical interest. Riippell supposed 
Jebel Katherin to be Horeb, but without adequate grounds. The 
grand historical claim, then, lies between the Serbal and Jebel Musa. 
Tradition, at least the tradition of many centuries, has regarded 
Jebel Musa, as the name implies, as the Mosaic or Sinaic mount. 
Horeb, more properly Choreb, is supposed to be the lower part or 
peak of the mountain, from which one ascends to the summit of 
the so-called Sinai. This is Robinson’s view. ‘Two circum- 
stances,’ he remarks, ‘seem to favour this conclusion. One is, 
that before and during the march of the Israelites from Egypt 
to the place where the law was given, the latter is called only 
Horeb; while, during the sojourn of the Hebrews before the 
mountain, it is spoken of (with one exception) as Sinai; and after 
their departure, it is again referred to exclusively as Horeb. The 
other, and main fact, is, that while the Israelites were encamped at 
Rephidim, Moses was commanded to go on with the elders before 
the people, and smite the rock in Horeb, in order to obtain water 
for the camp. The necessary inference is that some part of Horeb 
was near to Rephidim; while Sinai was yet a day’s march distant.’* 
We demur, however, to the concluding inference, and on grounds 
which Robinson himself supplies. He correctly remarks that the 
names of Horeb and Sinai are used interchangeably in the Pen- 
tateuch, to denote the mountain on which the law was given. 
And our own conviction is, not that the one denotes a part, and 
the other the whole, of the same place, but that they are two 
different names for the same mountain. Hence, before they reach 
it, it is always spoken of, with one exception, as Horeb. When 
they have reached it, as long as they remain in its vicinity, Sinai 
alone is spoken of, with one exception. After their departure, and 
through the whole Book of Deuteronomy, with one exception, 
Horeb alone is named; and the same events are spoken of as 
occurring on Horeb, which were before described as taking place 
on Sinai.t In this view of the identity of Horeb and Sinai 


* Ex. xvii. 1, 56, 6; xix. I, 2. 
+ See Robinson’s Palestine, vol. i. Note 15. 
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Lepsius is clear. Thus, as to the hypothesis, that Horeb is the 
name of the mountain range generally, he very properly asks what 
meaning there is, in that case, in those passages which employ it 
to denote a specific place ; for instance, where it is said that Moses 
led the flock of Jethro to Horeb, the mountain of God; that the 
Israelites stripped themselves of their ornaments by the Mount 
Horeb ; that they departed from Horeb, &c. 


‘Tn order to explain its having two names, we must bear in mind that 
that of Sinai is derived from the wilderness of Sin, and properly signifies 
merely Mount of Sin, which does not exclude the possibility of its having 
likewise the specific Amalekite name of Horeb. The district of Sin, as 
being the ordinary name, was more extensively known, perhaps, and con- 
sequently more familiarly known to the Israelites in Egypt, than the local 
name Horeb. With the latter name Moses was well acquainted, having 
been in the habit of driving the flocks of Jethro thither, and having had a 
meeting with Aaron upon it before the Exodus. But he preferred to speak 
to his people, after their own manner, of Mount Sin. After their sojourn 
on it, however, the name Horeb was probably familiar to them, and subse- 
quently, therefore, came into more general use.’ 


Now in the interesting account which Robinson gives of his visit 
to the convent of Jebel Musa, he appears to be satisfied of two 
things. First, that the peak of the mountain—the present Sinai 
of monkish tradition—is not the place on which the law was given. 
‘There is not the slightest reason for supposing that Moses had 
anything to do with the summit which now bears his name. It is 
three miles distant from the plain on which the Israelites must 
have stood, and hidden from it by the intervening peaks of the 
modern Horeb. No part of the plain is visible from the summit, 
nor are the bottoms of the adjacent valleys, nor is any spot to be 
seen around it where the people could have been assembled.’ But, 
secondly, he recognises, in a lower ledge or platform of the same 
mountain—the present Horeb of tradition—a scene answering all 
the requisitions of the Sinai of Scripture. Let us accompany him, 
first, in his approach to it from below. ‘As we advanced, the 
valley still opened wider and wider, with a gentle ascent, and 
became full of shrubs and tufts of herbs, shut in on each side by 
lofty granite ridges, with rugged shattered peaks, a thousand feet 
high, while the face of Horeb rose directly before us. Both my 
companion and myself involuntarily exclaimed, “Here is room 
enough for a large encampment!” Reaching the top of the 
ascent, or water-shed, a fine broad plain lay before us, sloping 
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down gently towards the S.S.E., enclosed by rugged and venerable 
mountains of dark granite, stern, naked, splintered peaks and 
ridges, of indescribable grandeur; and terminated at the distance 
of more than a mile by the bold and awful front of Horeb, rising 
perpendicularly, in frowning majesty, from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred feet in height. It was a scene of solemn grandeur wholly 
unexpected, and such as we had never seen; and the associations 
which at the moment rushed upon our minds were almost over- 
whelming.’ Subsequent measurement and examination ‘con- 
vinced us that here was space enough to satisfy all the requisitions 
of the Scriptural narrative, so far as it relates to the assembling of 
the congregation to receive the law. Here, too, one can see the 
fitness of the injunction, to set bounds around the mount, that 
neither man nor beast might approach too near, the rock rising so 
suddenly out of the plain that the hand can be laid on it.’ Pre- 
mising that the name of this plain is er-Rahah, let us now hear his 
account of the place as viewed from above. ‘The extreme difficulty 
and even danger of the ascent, was well rewarded by the prospect 
that now opened before us. The whole plain, er-Rahah, lay spread 
out beneath our feet, with the adjacent wadys and mountains ; 
while Wady esh-Sheikh, on the right, and the recess on the left, 
both connected with, and opening broadly from er-Rahah, pre- 
sented an area which serves nearly to double that of the plain. 
Our conviction was strengthened, that here, or on some one of the 
adjacent cliffs, was the spot where the Lord “ descended in fire,” 
and proclaimed the law. Here lay the plain where the whole con- 
gregation might be assembled; here was the mount that could be 
approached and touched, if not forbidden,’ &c. It will be observed, 
that the two points which appear to commend this so-called Horeb, 
to Robinson, as the real Sinai, are, the precipitous manner in 
which the mountain arises out of the plain, and the adaptation of 
the plain for the accommodation of a vast multitude. 

In opposition to Robinson’s conclusion, Lepsius adduces a 
variety of reasons for believing that the Horeb of Jebel Musa is 
not the Sinai of Scripture, and that the Serbal is. As to the 
former position, it would be admitted by Robinson as readily as 
by any one, that the voice of tradition is of no avail. He himself 
has decided against the summit of the mountain being the ancient 
Sinai, although convent tradition says otherwise. The same 
accommodating tradition places the burning bush, the spring 
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where Moses watered the flocks of Jethro, the fissure in the ground 
in which Korah and his company were swallowed up, the asylum 
of Elijah, and other things which have nothing to do with Sinai, 
all in the immediate vicinity of the convent. Indeed, it can be 
proved that, since the commencement of the Christian era, 
tradition has moved the localities of all its favourite events in the 
peninsula, more than once. The fact, that the Horeb of Jebel Musa 
rises so suddenly out of the plain that its base can be easily 
touched, satisfies a condition of the Scriptural narrative only in a 
different degree from that of certain other mountains. And, 
then, as to the adaptedness of the plain at its foot, ‘I was unable,’ 
says Lepsius, ‘ to share the pleasurable emotions which Robinson 
experienced on beholding the spacious plain of Rahah, in front of 
the present Horeb. Space enough there certainly was here to 
contain the vast multitude; so there must always have been 
indeed at every previous encampment; and so there is still, if we 
assume, as in reason we must, that the stations were only laid 
down in reference to Moses’ head-quarters,* and that the people 
were scattered about in all directions in the valleys wherever food 
and water were to be found. The mere space could not be an 
object of primary importance in making choice of an encampment ; 
the most essential point, and the one which is constantly noticed 
in the Mosaic narrative, must have been to provide food and water.’ 
Now, at the time of the Exodus, there were no convent-gardens, 
wells, palms, or cypresses, in this secluded mountain district ; for 
it lay in no route, and led to no place. It was exceedingly 
difficult of access, except by the very circuitous road of Wady 


esh-Sheikh. It is a real mountain cul de sac, in which the 


Israelites would have been shut up. The ‘mount of God,’ too, to 
which Moses in his early manhood ‘drove the flocks of Jethro, 
even from a place as distant as Midian, seems to have been well 
known and celebrated, long before the Exodus; whereas the 
present Horeb offered no attractions whatever to give it importance 
in the eyes of the shepherds of that day.’ Further, supposing 
the present Horeb to be the Sinai of Scripture, Robinson finds it 
difficult to identify Rephidim, which must have been close at hand, 
and where the Amalekites gave the Hebrews battle; placing it 


* Robinson himself intimates this, even in reference to the station at 
Sinai. 
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somewhere in the Wady esh-Sheikh. On which Lepsius 
inquires, 

‘What distinguishing mark is there in this valley to qualify it to repre- 
sent a spot like Rephidim? What has become of the fountain of Moses? 
Where is the mount of God at which Moses encamped, and to which Jethro 
sent his family? What could induce the Amalekites to offer battle to a 
numerous multitude in such a place? . . . . Would the Amalekites have 
allowed Moses to pass unmolested through their richest, indeed almost 
their only, possession in the Peninsula, and merely have pursued him 
afterwards in the Wady esh-Sheikh, in order to fight for the wilderness? 
All these are impossibilities to any one who knows the locality and bears 
the context of the narrative in mind.’ 


But if the present Horeb be not the ancient Sinai, we appear to 
be shut up to the alternative, independently of all reasoning on 
the subject, of accepting Lepsius’ hypothesis in favour of the 
Serbal. And here we cannot forbear expressing our profound 
regret that Robinson should, for any consideration, have omitted 
to visit this mountain, in order that, like Lepsius, he might have 
compared its historical claims with those of Jebel Musa. Sup- 
posing the Israelites to have advanced through the Wady Feiran, 
the Serbal, lying to the right of the valley, would be the first 
portion of the southern mountain groups which would rise on 
their view. 


‘As far as I know,’ writes Lepsius, ‘none of the larger mountains, 
except the Serbal, is distinguished by a particular name; and this one can 
understand when one sees it. Itis the first which comes in sight, as you 
arrive from the northward, behind the flat chalk and sandstone region. It 
is remarkable from its imposing dark mass, which stands out, single and 
compact, with its crown of five immense peaks, all of the same height, 
six thousand feet (or, according to Riippell, six thousand three hundred 
and forty-two) above the level of the sea, and slopes abruptly down, on 
the sea-side, in rocky ledges, having nothing to compare with it far and 
wide even on the other side. The consequence is, that it is always in sight 
in every direction, on whatever height you may happen to be, or in what- 
ever open plain. It was very natural therefore, indeed necessary, that this 
mountain should have a particular name, even in the oldest times, and 
should be especially designated as Sinai, the mountain of the district of Sin; 
and the more so, as it must have been more celebrated than any other, 
and much talked of, not merely from its appearance, but the wonderful 
oasis at its foot in the Wady Feiran.’ 


This valley is proverbial for its beauty and fertility. The 
streams of many side valleys flow into it. Lepsius was surprised 


to find himself suddenly treading a verdant path. The edge of 
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the brook was adorned with flowers. The bushes were full of 
singing-birds. Walled gardens appeared, and stone-built huts. 
Flocks of goats and sheep were lying under the shade of the trees, 
and children playing in the water. 


‘ After about an hour's ride from the point where the palm trees and the 
rivulets comménced, the valley opened, and we had before us a solitary 
peak, about one hundred feet high, which stood alone in the middle of the 
surrounding valley. It was topped with the ruins of the old convent Faran, 
the most ancient in the Peninsula, which is mentioned as early as the 
fourth century, as being a bishop’s residence, and to which that of Jebel 
Musa seems to have been long subordinate.’ 


To the left, at the bottom of the hillock, lie the ruins of the old 
church. On the right, the old town of Faran, standing on the site 
of a town still more ancient. The large blocks of granite on the 
road and in the valley are covered with the so-called Sinaic inscrip- 
tions. Looking at these inscriptions as he advanced, he reached a 
group of palm- trees, at a gradual bend in the valley, overthadowing 
a cool spring of deliciously flavoured water. 


‘From this spring I had the loveliest and most commanding view of the 
Serbal, which here rises at once majestically several thousand feet. Its 
splendid peaks towered up to heaven like flames of fire in the setting sun, 
and made upon me an almost overpowering impression. It is impossible to 
describe the sublimity and majesty of these black mountain masses—rising 
as they do, not in a wild and irregular form, but on a grand and imposing 
scale—at the foot of which I was standing, not separated from it here by 


any projecting promontory or ledge, so abruptly does this whole body of the 
mountain start up from this point.’ 


Tischendorf, who passed through this valley a twelvemonth 
earlier than Lepsius, speaks in glowing terms of its enchanting 
character. ‘The nearer we approached the village,’ he writes, ‘ the 
more beautiful did the valley become. Shrubs of tamarisk as tall 
as trees, exhaling the odour of honey, or rather the scent of manna; 
figs, almonds, pomegranates, oranges, olives, and many of ‘the 
usual fruit-trees of central and northern Europe, were around us. 
Flocks of doves and small birds fluttered about. . . . But above all 
else, the valley derived its character of beauty from the luxuriant 
and gigantic date palms, which here acquired the richest exuber- 
ance. ... I have not the least doubt that even at the period of the 
Exodus there were settlements here. Possibly, the names given to 
the stations of the host before Rephidim, Dophka, and Alush, may 
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refer to this spot. Here must the children of Israel have found 
pleasant refreshment.’* 

The Arabs assert that no place in the whole peninsula is to be 
compared in the remotest degree with Feiran, in point of the 
abundance of water and fertility. The gardens in Wady Feiran is 
the specific name of the spot. 


‘It was only now,’ says Lepsius, ‘ that I felt the full importance of the 
command of the Lord at Horeb, addressed to Moses, when He bade him to 
bring the Israelites to worship Him at that place, Ex, iii. 12. Moses 
had been acquainted with the Peninsula from his youth; he knew how 
much and how little nourishment it offered for a large multitude with 
their flocks; hence he felt, very naturally, considerable anxiety at the idea 
of undertaking the great work to which he was called; he knew the nature 
of the population, consisting of nomade shepherds; he was also acquainted 
with the Mount of God, Horeb; he knew the fertile oasis in the Wady 
Feiran at its foot, for he had driven the sheep of Jethro thither, and there 
had received his call. He knew that this was the only spot calculated to 
offer them a place of refuge, until the time arrived for proceeding into 
Canaan. He must also have known that it was the only spot which had 
been long occupied and possessed by the tribes of the Peninsula; that it 
was the dwelling of the Amalekites, . . . . and that the country generally 
would be of no use to him whatever, unless he could deprive them of the 
fertile and well-watered district of Feiran.’ 


Thus far, then, we have the following reasons, according to Lep- 
sius, for regarding the Serbal as Sinai, and the Feiran valley as the 
place of the Hebrew encampment; the agreement of its distance 
with the number of the Israelitish stations enumerated in Scripture 
—the knowledge which Moses must have previously possessed of 
the fertility of this place and its fitness for the reception -of a mul- 
titude—the abrupt rise of the Serbal from the plain—and the 
existence of the Moses-fountain, which still pours forth its refreshing 
stream. Besides these reasons, the wilderness of Sin is said to 
‘lie between Elim and Sinai,’ Ex. xvi. 1; doubtless the mountain 
took its name from the wilderness—Sinai from Sin. The natural 
conclusion is, that the mountain thus named was the first mountain 
which the traveller southwards comes to—the Serbal; and not the 
Jebel Musa, lying still more remote, and literally enclosed by other 


* In a short article in the Allgemeine Zeitung, Tischendorf has since 
noticed the disputed claims of the present Sinai. In the preface to his 
Travels he promises soon to resume the subject. We shall endeavour to do 
him justice. 
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mountains. To this consideration we are disposed to attach import- 
ance; and for this additional reason, that if the wilderness of Sin 
be supposed to extend as far as Jebel Musa, it must have comprised 
the whole of the south of the peninsula, in which case the applica- 
tion of the name Sinai to any particular mountain would have been 
utterly indefinite and useless. Again, the topography of Faran 
answers exactly, according to Lepsius, to the occurrences at 
Rephidim. 


‘Feiran belonged to the Amalekites. They had allowed the great host to 
march into and encamp in the Steppes without opposition; but were not 
very likely to surrender without a struggle the gem of the Peninsula. 
Amalek strove against Israel, but was defeated. Moses, Aaron, and Hur 
stood during the conflict on the top of the hill, and prayed for victory. On 
what other bill-top could they have stood but that of the convent mountain, 
from whence the Israelites rushed down into the valley of the Amalekites ? 
It is impossible to determine any historical locality with greater accuracy 
than this, when standing, as I did, on the summit of that hill, and passing 
in review on the spot itself the details of the event connected with it. In 
front of me J gazed upon the green shady valley of palm-trees—at my feet 
the Moses-spring meandered, encircled with a chaplet of turf, moss, and 
flowers, and the tarfa bushes already panting for the manna; to the right, 
the road led up to the mount of God, which is visible down to the palms. 
Behind me lay Rephidim, whence the Hebrews rushed down to battle. It 
is said in express terms that here, in Rephidim, they were at Horeb, for in 
Horeb Moses smote the rock. It is expressly stated that here was the 
mount of God at which they encamped, for Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, 
came to him to Rephidim, into the camp on the mount of God. Here it 
was where he assisted him to organise the people, and where, by his advice, 
he set rulers over thousands, and hundreds, and fifties, and tens. ... At 
the end of the seventeenth chapter, the Amalekites of the Wady Feiran were 
defeated, and the Israelites took immediate possession of the palm-ground. 
Passing over the episode of Jethro in the eighteenth chapter, the beginning 
of the nineteenth is a direct continuation of it. ‘In the third month, the 
same day, (that is, the day of the battle,) came they into the wilderness of 
Sinai,” (that is, the palm-ground.) Here nothing is said of a special day’s 
journey between Rephidim and Sinai, because they were only a little more 
than a mile from their goal.’ 


Forthwith Moses ‘ went up unto God, and the Lord called unto 
him out of the mountain, saying, Thus shalt thou say to the house 
of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel;’ and then follows the 
solemn account of the Sinaitic covenant. 

We cannot leave this part of the subject without saying that, 
while some of the reasons assigned for regarding the Serbal as the 
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ancient Sinai admit of considerable qualification, others of them 
appear to be all but unanswerable. Burckhardt suggested that 
anciently it was so regarded; and Lepsius, in our opinion, has gone 
so near to identify the two, that no traveller can in future pro- 
nounce in favour of the Jebel Musa, who has not also examined 
impartially the claims of the Serbal. 

The third object to which the Professor directed his attention 
related to the so-called Sinaic inscriptions. On this topic little 
need be said. Formerly, they were ascribed to the ancient Hebrews ; 
and, in dating them considerably later, Lepsius does not deny to 
that people, at the time of the Exodus, the possession of a complete 
system of written characters, and a familiar acquaintance with the 
Egyptian practice of rock-inscriptions. The entire character of the 
rock-writings of the Peninsula is of comparatively modern date. 
Lepsius coincides with Professor Beer of Leipzig, in assigning to 
them a Christian origin. Christian monograms and crosses are not 
uncommon. Some of the Arabic inscriptions begin with Bism 
Allah, in the name of God. Lepsius supposes that they are the work 
of a Christian Pastoral People who had independent possession of 
the Peninsula. As they are principally found in the neighbourhood 
of the Serbal, the probability is that if they have any reference to 
Sinai, they commemorate the identity of the two places, as Jerome 
records expressly that the desert of Feiran joins on Horeb, /_ 
Cosmas speaks of it as being the ancient Rephidim. 

Of the work, on which our remarks have been founded, nities 
further need be said. Our sense of its value is best shown by the 
use we have made of it. Of the merits of the translation, in point 
of faithfulness, we cannot speak, as we have not seen the original ; 
but the extracts we have made are fair specimens of its clear and 
pleasing style. Now and then, however, we meet with some of 
those slovenly expressions, from which recent English books are 
seldom free. We should be glad, for example, to know the precise 
position indicated by the phrase in our first extract, ‘ sloping per- 
pendicularly.’ 

H. 
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II. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT TEXT.*« 


We have lately again witnessed such instances of a fervent zeal 
not according to knowledge, that we deem it requisite ‘to remind 
our readers that God teaches by facts, and that all human theories 
which are inconsistent with facts are also inconsistent with Divine 
Revelation. There are theories of voluntary humility which are 
a will-worship originating in and promoting intellectual sloth, 
like the will-worship of monasticism, against which the Reformers 
rose. One of the most striking instances of will-worship, border- 
ing upon paganism, worshipping the creature (namely, a volume 
written or printed by fallible human agency) rather than the 
Creator, is brought before us in the manner in which Jews and 
Christians often speak of the Bible, ascribing to it a degree of 
external perfection which in fact this volume does not possess. If 
human wisdom had been supported by Omnipotence, every actual 
sin would have been prevented, and also the commission of editorial 
sins. According to human wisdom, Christ himself should have 
written down his own doctrines in the most unflinching form of 
articles and catechisms: he should have used for his literary pro- 


* Novum Testamentum Grece. Textum ad fidem antiquorum testium 
recensuit, brevem apparatum criticum una cum variis lectionibus Elze- 
viriorum, Knappii, Scholzii, Lachmanni, subjunxit, argumenta et 
locos parallelos, indicavit, commentationem isagocicam notatis propriis 
lectionibus edd. Stephanice tertie atque Milliane, Matthwiane, Gries- 
bachiane premisit A‘noth. Frid. Const. Tischendorf. Lipsie, 1841, pp. 
Ixxxvi. and 671. 

Neuer Beitrag zur neutestamentlichen Textkritik, namentlich zu der 
dieselbes betreffenden Paleographie. (Mit Beigabe einer Notiz iiber die 
griechischen Psalmenpupyrus zu London.) Von Constantin Tischendorf, D. 
der Theologie und der Philosophie. In the Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1844, pp. 471—496.—A new Contribution to the Text-Criticism 
of the New Testament, especially to the Paleography of the same, to- 
gether with some Notice of the Greek Papyri of the Psalms in London. 
By Const. Tischendorf. 

Fin Beitrag zur Festsellung der Grundsiitze der neutestamentlichen Text- 
kritik. Von W. Fr. Rinck. In the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1846, 
pp. 400—408. A Contribution to the Confirmation of the Principles of 
Text-Criticism of the New Testament. By W. Fr. Rinck. 
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ductions the most imperishable materials, on which the import of 
each stroke could clearly be discerned: his Divine autograph 
ought to have been preserved to our days in order to remove any 
possible doubt concerning the meaning of Divine Revelation : 
the autographs of the apostles should have been similarly pre- 
served, in order to be a firm basis of a theory of verbal inspiration. 
No various readings should ever have been allowed to come 
into circulation. ‘But your ways are not my ways, saith the 
Lord.’ There are no authenticated writings of Christ. The 
writings of the evangelists and apostles are not in a systematic 
form. Their autographs have disappeared since time immemorial ; 
and the copies which we possess in many points differ from each 
other. 

Even if we could recover the apostolic autographs, it would 
appear necessary, in order to give to verbal inspiration its due 
effect, either that there should be allowed no preaching, but merely 
reading of these autographs, and of well-authenticated copies taken 
therefrom ; or, if the dangerous experiment of preaching and ex- 
pounding should be allowed, that at least a code of hermeneutical 
laws, also verbally inspired, should be promulgated to prevent any 
origin of heresy, any misconception of theoretical or practical 
expositions. 

We have repeatedly met learned Israelites who assert that the 
Old Testament is entirely free from any error, and that there are 
no various readings in the Hebrew original. Such an assertion is 
manifestly inconsistent with fact, as every body who has inspected 
the various readings collected by the industry of Kennicott and 
De Rossi must admit. There are Christians who deem it pious, 
or what they call safe, to restrict their theories of inspiration to 
the so-called Textus Receptus, the received text of the New Testa- 
ment, without entering into the question how and when this parti- 
cular text was generally received. The piety of these persons is 
analogous to the feelings of those religionists, who deem it best 
voluntarily to ignore the fact that clerical persons or Christian 
ministers can err and sin. In fact, the same arguments, which are 
intended to prove a priori the perfection of the Greek Textus Re- 
ceptus, would also, if consistently pursued, establish the sinless 
perfection of Christian ministers. But, if God alone is true, and 
all men fallible, we cannot wonder that the works of men who are 
such, namely, the manuscripts executed by them, should bear also 
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the impress of the moral and intellectual condition of their authors, 
and occasionally appear to be at variance with other manuscripts of 
the same portions of Scripture, without a very decided preponder- 
ance of argument in favour of either variety. 

Now, we ask, is it wise to overstrain the doctrine of inspiration, 
so as to make its sacred reality dependent upon the arms of flesh 
by which manuscripts were written, and by which the Textus Re- 
ceptus was printed? Cursed is he who trusts upon an arm of flesh, 
because, unless he were sustained by that Spirit which guides into 
all truth, and from which even the Pagans received some moral 
light, he would fall either into the delusions of Fetishism or into 
the darkness of unbelief. Thanks, however, to the intellectual 
inconsistency of man, thanks also to the unreadable quality of 
most books written on the subject of verbal inspiration, the effects 
of this theory are not so bad as we might at first sight fear. Proud 
people find a comparatively harmless amusement in advancing 
religious paradoxes, the inventors of which have the intellectual 
power of restraining the impetus of their own investigations, when 
they have arrived at the Brahminic tortoise which supports the 
universe of their system, or, at least, when they have arrived at 
the morass in which the tortoise sits. 

The supporting tortoise of the verbal theory of inspiration is the 
Textus Receptus, or, in the vulgar tongue, the Received Text of the 
Greek New Testament. It is evident that unless it can be proved 
that this Textus Receptus is consonant with the autographs of the 
evangelists and apostles, it cannot be the basis of a theory of verbal 
inspiration ; much less can this basis be a modern translation, the 
authors of which never claimed to have a verbal inspiration, but 
asserted themselves only to have human learning sufficient for the 
task which they had undertaken, namely, faithfully to represent in 
the vulgar tongue the Textus Receptus in a form fit to be read in 
churches. 

It seems good in the eyes of the inventors of a theory of verbal 
inspiration, that there should be a verbatim unchangeable, external 
authority which should regulate both our faith and our practice. 
But it has pleased God that there should not be found any such 
external authority. The arguments of those who have invented 
and propounded this theory are so strong, that we ourselves 
could become readily convinced by them if they had any historical 
support. But as we find them without any historical basis sufficiently 
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strong to support the mighty superstructure, we must class the 
whole theory among the pious frauds invented by men who are 
capable of saying that anything can be so very good, that, if it is 
not true, it ought to be invented. As we, however, believe that 
every fact is a revelation from God, and every revelation a fact, we 
will endeavour to perceive why Divine wisdom could allow so beau- 
tiful a theory as that of verbal inspiration to remain hanging in 
the air without finding rest for its feet. 

Endeavouring to account for this strange phenomenon, we are 
led to observe, that it belongs to the very essence of the Divine 
education of mankind,—which education has attained in Chris- 
tianity to its highest perfection,—to wean man from all external 
authorities in Divine things, to purify each individual heart so as 
to enable it to see God, to make man not merely the recipient, but 
also the spring of living waters. It would be as inconsistent with 
the spiritual life in the heart of Christians to refer constantly to 
the stereotyped forms of a verbal inspiration in credendis atque 
agendis, (we are speaking of use, not of authority,) as it would be 
inconsistent with the intellectual life of a true follower of Newton 
to insist upon a verbal inspiration of his Principia; although we 
may rest assured, that the greater the mind and the spirit in 
any individual are, the greater will be also the precision with 
which every syllable is employed by him. We believe that He 
in whom the Godhead dwelled bodily, and in whom was the — 
fulness of the Spirit, had never an occasion to recall any lingua 
precurrit mentem, or any statement not yet fully considered in 
all its bearings. 

We find that the evangelists record at least one instance of limited 
knowledge in the ‘Son of man,’ but no instance similar to the fol- 
lowing in his apostle, who has reason to recall his former statement. 
Paul writes, (1 Cor. i. 14—19,) ‘I thank God that I baptized none 
of you, but Crispus and Gaius; lest any should say, I baptized in 
mine own name. And I baptized also the household of Stephanas ; 
besides, I know not whether I baptized any other.’ If we find 
that the apostle himself had an occasion thus to rectify his own 
statement, we must not be surprised that his later copyists, and 
editors also, in repeating his words, had reason to correct them- 
selves, and each other. 

An unwavering certainty appears, humanly speaking, preferable 
to this momentary uncertainty, which seems to be inconsistent 
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with unerring verbal inspiration. It appears to us, also, that, 
if we had omnipotence, we would prevent this apparent uncer- 
tainty, even in minor points, as much as all various readings, 
together with all sins of clerical persons and Christian ministers ; 
in fact, we should desire to have an infallible external guide 
of our faith, and of our life; but this, our wish, does not 
prove that we have this external guide, any more in a Textus 
Receptus, than in a visible church, and its visible head, the Pope. 
We rejoice if we hear that the present Pope practisés and promotes 
the unerring maxims of justice, mercy, and truth; we rejoice, also, 
that successful efforts have been made in restoring, gradually, 
much of the text of the New Testament to its original purity; but 
we deem that neither the Pope, nor the Textus Receptus, have 
proved themselves to be infallible. The claim of Papal infallibility 
is the necessary result of the doctrine of verbal inspiration. Papal 
infallibility, and verbal inspiration, stand and fall together. The 
same arguments which are produced to prove verbal inspiration, 
can also prove the infallibility of the Pope, and are, perhaps, more 
stringently favourable to the latter than to the former. But these 
arguments are too materialistic to be consonant with that Spirit 
which guides into all truth. A constant reference to an external 
ecclesiastical authority, settling all questions among Papists, and 
among all who are papistically inclined, and a constant magnifying 
of the letter of the Bible among Protestants, are both adverse to 
the spirit of truth, and train the mind to foster the fatal error that 
any doctrine could be so good as to render it desirable that it 
should be generally credited, although it is untrue. Hence, of 
late, the ready transition, apparently, from one extreme to another, 
among persons who, forsaking dissent, either embraced a ‘strict 
ritualism of a rubric which was deemed unerring, or entered an 
external church, promising external certainty, in a more unequi- 
vocal manner. These apparent transitions were not so great as 
they seemed to be; they were mere modifications of that same false 
reliance upon external material authority, which leads many Chris- 
tians away from the Comforter promised by Christ. 

It is evident that dogmatical reasons influenced as well the 
ancient copyists, as also more recent editors, in the formation of 
the text. Passages, which at first sight appeared to be at variance 
with the generally received doctrine, were to be removed also from 
the received text; whilst glosses, amplifying the doctrine which 
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was deemed orthodox, were transferred from the margin of the 
pious annotator into the text of later copies, transcribed from the 
manuscripts containing such pithy marginal annotations. Of this 
origin of various readings, both the Old and the New Testament 
furnish some perfectly irrefragable instances. 

Among the instances from the Old Testament, perhaps, none is 
more striking than that by which even the Book of Common 
Prayer has been brought into a striking verbal, but not doctrinal, 
collision with the authorized version of the Bible. The fourteenth 
Psalm contains, in the Book of Common Prayer, a whole set of 
sentences which do not occur in the same Psalm, according to the 
authorized version. We understand that, of late, this apparent 
omission has been made a handle in a doctrinal controversy. We 
are told that the advocates for external authority, to be exercised 
by the Pope, and not by a book, have urged this discrepancy 
against the advocates of the Anglican rubrics, and thus endeavoured 
to advance a step further in the worship of externals. 

The genealogy of the Recetveo Text has been very ably 
described in Griesbach’s Prolegomena. Having detailed the critical 
value of the editions published by Erasmus, the Complutensian 
editors, Stephanus, Beza, and Elzevir, Griesbach inverts his pro- 
gressive and circumstantial genealogy of the Recretvep Text into 
the following retrogressive recapitulation : 


‘Liceat jam tribus verbis Recepri Texrus genealogiam repetere. Edi- 
tiones recentiores sequuntur Elzevirianam ; hee compilata est ex editionibus 
Beze et Stephani tertia; Beza itidem expressit Stephanicam tertiam, non- 
nullis tamen, pro lubitu fere ac absque idonea auctoritate mutatis; Stephani 
tertia presse sequitur Erasmicam quintam, paucissimis tantum locis et 
Apocalypsi exceptis, ubi Complutensem Erasmice pretulit; Erasmus vero 
textum ut potuit constituit e codicibus paucissimis et satis recentibus, 
omnibus subsidiis destitutus, preter versionem Vulgatam interpolatam, et 
scripta nonnullorum, sed paucorum nec accurate editorum, Patrum.’— 
Griesbachii Prolegomena; Editio Schulzii, p. xxxvii.; Edit. Lond. p. xi. 


We will endeavour to convey the sense of these terse words more 
clearly than could be effected by a mere translation. 

The Greek New Testament was first printed in 1514, at Alcala, 
in Spain, under the auspices of Cardinal Ximenez, forming a 
portion of the Compturenstan Potyetorr. This was the first 
Polyglott ever printed. The memorable impulse which this work 
gave to biblical philology throughout Europe prepared and 
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seconded the progress of the Reformation. The Complutensian 
edition harmonises more with later Codices, than with the most 
ancient to which we have access. It seems that the Spanish 
editors had no access to any very old Codex, except in the Apoca- 
lypse, in which their edition exhibits antique readings. They have 
not explained the principles which guided them in the formation of 
their text ; but it appears that they were strongly inclined to give 
the preference to such readings as harmonised most with the Latin 
Vulgate. 

The opinion was for a considerable time prevalent, and circu- 
lated even by the Introduction of Michaelis, copied and propagated 
by many later compilators and travellers, that all the manu- 
scripts, from which the Complutensian Polyglott had been edited, 
had been destroyed, in order to employ their materials for making 
sky-rockets, in celebration of some grandee. The readers of The 
Biblical Review have received, in our Number for March of the 
present year, (Vol. iii. p. 186,) not only the pleasing intelligence 
that this literary gossip is partly erroneous, but also a Catalogue of 
thirty Manuscripts which were used in the formation of the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott, faithfully copied from the list in the library 
of the University of Alcala [Complutum] now at Madrid, by Don 
José Gutierrez, Librarian. That list, however, to our great sur- 
prise, does not contain a single Greek Codex of the New Testament, 
so that the interesting communication, that there are still thirty 


‘Manuscripts preserved in the Royal Library at Madrid, employed 


in the formation of the Complutensian Polyglott, is nearly useless 
for our present purpose. We could even suspect that the current 
report concerning the loss of the manuscripts may be true, as far 
as the Greek Codices of the New Testament are concerned, because 
it is evident, that at least one Greek Manuscript must have been 
employed by the Complutensian editors, besides those mentioned 
in the Catalogue; but it is more likely that the editors consulted 
several Greek manuscripts, none of which is mentioned. 

The Complutensian edition of the Greek New Testament, 
although printed in 1514, was not published before 1522. In the 
mean time, Erasmus had published a Greek New Testament in 
1516, which was reprinted in 1519 and in 1522. Erasmus had 
no opportunity of comparing many Codices for these editions; his 
great learning and critical power had to struggle through the 
impediments of a hitherto untrodden field; he had not much access 
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tq the subsidiary knowledge to be derived from ancient versions ; 
his life was much harassed by avocations and commotions ; so that, 
a priori, we might be inclined to suppose that the Erasmic editions 
would not be exempt from human frailty, although they were most 
powerful instruments for the spread of Christian knowledge. That 
the editions of Erasmus cannot be a firm basis of the favourite 
theories of verbal inspiration, may be evinced by the following 
facts. 

Erasmus corrected his fourth edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment by the text of the Complutensian Polyglott. He compared, 
also, a few manuscripts, from which he introduced in his various 
editions various modifications of the text. The editions of Erasmus 
slightly differ from each other ; and he has not clearly stated why 
he gave the preference to particular readings. The text published 
by Erasmus was reprinted, with greater or less accuracy, by later 
editors as the Textus Usu Receptus. The whole of Christendom 
quietly reposed in a state of critical unconsciousness upon this 
Received Text, just as the majority of Christians now, whose calling 
has not been to enter into critical investigations, repose happily 
upon their Vernacular Bibles, and are guided by their instru- 
mentality, but under the still higher guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
into all truth ; although these Bibles may be critically unsifted, 
and are, perhaps, even interspersed with apocryphal additions:— 
such were the Bibles from which Luther and the other reformers 
received that light which broke out in the Reformation. 

The great learning of Erasmus is insufficient to make him the 
founder of a text on which the doctrine of verbal inspiration could 


rest. In order to support such a theory, we should be obliged 


to shut our eyes to the fact, that Erasmus consulted only a few 
Codices, namely, those to which he had access at Basle, and 
that he sometimes adopted a reading which originated, not in 
any Codex, but in his own conjecture. We should have to forget, 
farther, that Erasmus himself complains that (Ecolampadius and 
Gerbelius, whom he had entrusted with the correction of the proof- 
sheets, sometimes did not strictly follow the Codex which he had 
given into their hands, but introduced variations without consult- 
ing Erasmus himself. We should, also, have to deny that, accord- 
ing to Mill’s calculations, the second edition of Erasmus differs, 
in four hundred instances, from the first; the third from the 
second in one hundred and eighteen ; the fourth from the third 
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in more than a hundred, and the fifth from the fourth in fiye 
instances. It is praiseworthy that Erasmus thus endeavoured to 
correct his own work; but it is clear, also, that even his last 
edition is not verbally perfect, and is, consequently, unfit to sup- 
port any favourite verbal theory. 

Erasmus did not even correct all the editorial inaccuracies 
which he undoubtedly perceived himself. For instance, the last 
page of his Codex of the Apocalypse was damaged ; consequently 
Erasmus undertook to translate the last six verses from the Latin 
Vulgate into Greek, in order thus to complete his edition. When, 
subsequently, better means came into his hands, Eramsus did not 
correct all the errors which he had committed. Some of these 
errors he retained, even in his later editions, and they are still in 
circulation as a part of the Textus Receptus. We must say that 
we are surprised that the sense of the concluding words of the 
Apocalypse, namely, the curse against all who should dare ‘ to add 
to the words of this book,’ did not excite Erasmus to greater 
accuracy in rendering these very words. 

Bengel noticed that Erasmus manifestly did not himself revise 
the whole of his various editions; otherwise it could not have 
happened that the same typographical errors should be repeated. 
The transition of such errors from one edition into the other is 
quite in harmony with the account given by Erasmus himself of 
the numerous avocations and difficulties with which he had to 
contend, and by which he endeavours to excuse the imperfections 
of his edition. Erasmus writes to Buddeus in his Epistola 251, 
summing up the causes for which his edition is such as it is:— 
‘Pro temporis modo proque valetudine prestiti quod potui. Non- 
nulla prudens etiam preterii, ad multa sciens etiam connivebam, 
in quibus mox in editione a me ipso dissensi. Proinde ri 
devtépay éxdoow. Illud unum ¢vdAdéeis, 
Bovdaie, ne id soboleat rots roAAois, iva pa) Ta BiBALa otkor pévwor 
T@ évtuTétn.’ The same idea; which wears a curiously mercantile 
complexion, occurs in the letter of Erasmus to Latimer, (Epist. 254.) 
‘Cave ne hoc soboleat, typographi gratia, cui domi manerent sua 
volumina si sentirent emtores.’ The sense of this is: ‘Do not 
let the opinion which I entertain concerning my own edition 
transpire, because if the public should get a scent of it, the 
publisher could not-sell the copies.’ 

The first and second editions of Sternanvus follow closely the 
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Complutensian, but his third edition is mostly a reprint of the 
fifth of Erasmus ; only, in the Apocalypse, Stephanus preferred, in 
his last editions, to follow the Complutensian text, where he 
had formerly printed that of Erasmus. 

In 1624, the Greek New Testament was published by Exzevir. 
It is still unknown who was the editor employed by that celebrated 
printer and publisher; but it is clear that no fresh collation of 
manuscripts was instituted. The editor follows closely the third or 
fourth edition of Stephanus, from which he differs only in about 
one hundred passages, in which he generally gives the text of the 
edition of Beza instead of that of Stephanus. In a few passages 
he differs from both, and nobody knows on what authority. Sub- 
sequent editors have generally reprinted this Elzevirian edition as 
the Textus Receptus, except a few who preferred to adhere still 
more closely to the text of the third edition of Stephanus. That 
the Elzevirian became a Textus Receptus is greatly owing to the 
general excellence of Elzevirian typography, which recommended 
itself by elegance and remarkable correctness, so that the erroneous 
opinion became prevalent throughout Europe that all books pub- 
lished by Elzevir were entirely free from typographical errata. 
That even an interpolated text could be excellently printed was an 
idea too metaphysical for general comprehension. We could 
easily frame a long list of thoroughly bad editions of the classical 
authors, which have obtained a great temporary reputation from 
the excellence of their typography. 

The text first published by Erasmus, and later by the Elzevirs, 
was, with more or less accuracy, reprinted by subsequent editors as 
Teatus Usu Receptus. Although Stephanus and Beza had indicated 
some various readings, the whole of Christendom reposed in 
critical unconsciousness upon this received text until about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when its slumbers were dis- 
agreeably interrupted by what appeared to many the inopportune 
industry of Mill, who made the startling assertion, that there were 
in the New Testament thirty thousand various readings. Mill 
furnished the materials which were systematised by later investi- 
gators. His industry produced the rudis indigestaque moles, in 
which neither the readings of greater or lesser importance were 
distinguished, nor the manuscripts and editions divided into 
classes. The critics, who felt oppressed by Mill’s thirty thousand 
readings, received favourably the opinion of Bengel, who endea- 
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voured to show that all manuscripts might be divided into two 
classes or Recensions, in each of which all the Codices had been 
derived from the same source, and had suffered alterations on 
principles common to them all. Mill has for ever destroyed 
the critical innocence of Europe by offering the fruits of critical 
knowledge. The attempt is vain to ignore facts. The only 
remedy for the apparent evil lies in the sanctification of know- 
ledge itself. 

In collecting this large number of readings, Mill brought into 
account the«most unimportant variations and manifest errata, and 
even mere faults of copyists: nevertheless, the number of variations 
was so great that it imparted to all those who were occupied in 
these matters a feeling of being overwhelmed by the mass of 
them. Soon after Mill, Jonn Atsert Beneet divided all these 
various readings into two nations, one of which he called the 
Asiatic, the other the African. These nations were also called 
Recensions. SeEMiER embraced the opinion of Bengel, and called 
one of these Recensions the Oriental, the other the Occidental, 
which latter, according to this critic, might also be called the 
Egyptian, Palestinian, or Origenian. Semler endeavoured to 
prove the existence of these Recensions, partly from Greek manu- 
scripts and ancient translations, partly also, from quotations from 
the fathers. About the end of the eighteenth and at the beginning 
of the present century GrigsBacu took up the theory of recensions 
and amplified it as follows. He asserted that there were originally 
three Recensions, or what Bengel had called nations, of manuscripts 
of the New Testament, namely, (1) the Occidental, (2) the Alexan- 
drian, and (3) the Constantinopolitan. The Alexandrian he also 
called, sometimes, the Oriental, and the Constantinopolitan he 
termed, also, the Byzantine. Hence it appears that the same Recen- 
sion which Bengel had called the African, and which Semler had 
called the Occidental, was divided by Griesbach into two, namely, 
the Occidental and the Alexandrian. He asserted also, that in the 
Alexandrian Recension chiefly were to be found such deviations from 
the genuine text as originated in a misplaced desire of improving 
the grammar of the authors of the New Testament, whilst, in the 
Occidental Recension were to be found chiefly such spurious addi- 
tions as indicate that the copyists endeavoured to render the 
sense clearer than it would be to western readers without such 
additions. 
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Werstetn, Bence, GriesBacu, and other editors, have, 
by their ingenuity, learning, and honesty, damaged for ever the 
. superstitious reverence for the Textus Receptus in the eyes of all 
who will read their demonstrations. But these readers are few, and 
these editors themselves, although they furnished ample data against 
the Textus Receptus, did not deem it expedient to print any other 
text, and furnished only in notes the means for correcting it. 

In this respect they were followed also by Scnoxz, who repeated 
even some typographical errors of the text of Griesbach, although 
his theory concerning the recensions and the comparative value of 
codices greatly differed from that of his predecessors, and although 
he had an opportunity of comparing many more manuscripts than 
had previously been consulted.* 

LacuMann was the first who ventured, about sixteen years ago, 
0 publish a corrected text, in the formation of which he followed 
the most ancient Codices. The example of Lachmann has been 
followed, about seven years ago, by ConsTanTINE TiscHENDORF, 
who, apparently with better opportunities of comparing a variety of 
codices, received the readings approved by him into the text itself, 
and placed the various readings of not equal authority in the notes, 
although they formerly had a place within the Textus Receptus. 

We are now, however, beginning to find our space too confined 
for the task we have undertaken; and, therefore, having thus 
carried the history of what is called the Received Text down to the 
present time, we must defer, to our next number, the still more 
interesting questions connected with the real critical value of the 
most recent editions, the discussion of the various systems of 
Recensions, the more particular examination of the causes of 
various readings, and the bearing of the whole subject on the great 
question of the present position in which each Protestant Christian 
stands when he rests his faith solely on the records of inspiration. 


* Scholz, a Roman Catholic, by giving the preference to the Byzantine 
text, has, in many passages, brought his critical judgment into collision 
with that text which has been supported by the authority of Rome. 
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rv. 
THE LIFE OF JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 
BY DR. AUGUSTUS NEANDER.* 


In the work before us, we have not indeed a connected biogra- 
phy, but all the materials for making one, and that in the very 
words of the subject himself. We have, namely, information given by 
himself of his own career, also confessions and meditations respect- 
ing his inward life at different epochs, extracted from his Journal, 
and letters, which throw great light both upon his external and 
internal history. From a comparison of these fragments, we can 
gain a far truer and more vivid image of the life, character, and 
genius of this remarkable man, than we could, had it been sketched 
by a foreign pen. It is not assuredly without deep sorrow that 
we contemplate the scene which his history presents, especially 
when we see a spirit so noble, and so earnest after truth, one which 
had struggled so variously with the world, and with itself, close a 
prolonged earthly career with so dreary a result as was that, in 
which Blanco White finally summed up his convictions. 

But still we always recognise a true man in the abhorrence he 
ever felt towards falsehood and hypocrisy, (especially in reference 
to the highest objects of thought,) as well as in the fact, that even 
to the remotest age, and when encompassed with much bodily 
suffering, he never hesitated to make the greatest sacrifices, in 
order that he might live and die faithful to his convictions. And 


* Translated, with a few abbreviations, from a pamphlet entitled ‘ Ueber 
das Leben des Joseph Blanco White. Von Dr. August Neander. Besonderer 
Abdruck einer in der Berliner Jahrbiichern fiir wissenschaftiche Kritik 
erschienenen Recension iiber—‘The Life of Joseph Blanco White, 
written by himself; with portions of his Correspondence. Edited by John 
Hamilton Thom. London: John Chapman, 1845.” Berlin, 1846, 

Tn a few extracts from the work reviewed, we have been unable to verify 
Neander’s reference, and have, therefore, been compelled to re-translate his 
translation ; but all the extracts, in which references are given to the volume 
and page, have been copied verbatim from the original work itself. 
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even if we are constrained to confess, that he at last severed himself 
from that which we must hold as the peculiar essence of Christi- 
anity, yet still we recognise the unconscious power which the reli- 
gion he had so deeply imbibed exerted even upon one who, through 
many wanderings and doubts, was at length brought to separate 
himself from it. We recognise the power of the God in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being, upon his mind even in the 
resignation with which he met the approach of death itself. 

It is with deep sorrow, moreover, that we recognise, in the career 
of a noble spirit, closing life with so unsatisfactory a view of reli- 
gious truth, a picture of the times in which we live. We see him, 
in fact, crushed under their unsettling influence, just as so many 
a noble effort has already been, before him. In all the variations 
and the inconstancy of his life, we see a picture of our age, as one 
not creative but destructive ; an age, however, which assuredly, in 
the midst of its destructiveness, manifests the germs of a new crea- 
tion, that is now looking forward to a glorious development. Yet in 
the results, which the closing period of the life of this remarkable 
man exhibits, we see much more of the destructive than of the cre- 
ative elements of our age. If we compare the three tendencies, 
which we have pictured in the former works we have reviewed, as 
well as in that now before us,—we find in them the three main 
tendencies, which are characteristic of our times: 1st. The traditional, 
or that which keeps fast hold upon antiquity ; 2ndly. That which 
reckons destruction to be progress ; and, 3rdly. That which, from 
one Divine and unchangeable basis, seeks to pave the way for a 
new creation, and to grasp the truth, which lies between the other 
extremes—a tendency which, as we before showed, had Thomas 
Arnold for its representative in England. 

The phenomena, which Blanco White’s religious life presents, 
stand in close connexion with the sentiments which we deduced 
from the two tendencies already mentioned. For when we consider 
what it was in the peculiar essence of biblical Christianity, which 
he so warmly embraced after his first declension, but which after- 
wards led him astray—we immediately recognise the very thing 
which has actually brought others of the very best of our contem- 
poraries to a similar denial, or has demanded such a denial at their 
hands. In either case the want is one which does not lie in the 
nature of Christianity itself, nor in the Bible, but in false dogma- 
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tical suppositions respecting that which the Bible ought to be in 


relation to the human mind; and, consequently, we see in it a 


pressing demand for a new construction of the doctrines, from the 
misunderstanding of which these difficulties have arisen—a press- 
ing demand for a deeper search into the harmonious connexion in 
which the supernatural, as communicated to us in revelation, stands 
to the essential nature of the human reason. We shall be able to 
apply to this excellent man, what the sagacious Coleridge wrote to 
him, in a letter dated in the year 1825, and in which he combats 
‘that current illiberal dogma, that infidelity always proceeds from 
vice or corrupt affections. “Sunt, quibus non credidisse honor est 
et fidei future piynus.’ One of the best of men, and now most 
assured Christian I know,’ proceeds Coleridge, ‘had been made 
an infidel in consequence of reading Paley’s Evidences.’—(Vol. i. 
p- 419.) In the same way, there are many others who have been 
led or tempted to unbelief by the false arguments which are used 
to demonstrate its truth. 

Still further, the life of this excellent man is instructive in this 
respect—that we see in his case (what, indeed, the whole modern 
history of philosophy and theology most evidently exhibits,) how 
surely we are led by consequential reasoning further and further 
into negations, until at last, in the deification of the reason, or the 
materialising of the spirit, we lose the whole element of religious 
faith—faith in a supramundane, personal Deity, and in an eternal 
personal Existence; how surely, I mean, we are led to this conclu- 
sion, when once we sever ourselves from the supernatural essence of 
religious faith, from the peculiar doctrines of Revelation, and leave 
nothing but a so-called rational religion behind. Blanco White, 
indeed, was restrained by the power of that religious principle 
which still worked within him from a former period, from driving his 
negations to their last extreme ; but we see him standing on the very 
brink even of these conclusions, and the question necessarily sug- 
gests itself, whether the principle of negation, which emanates from 


rationalism, would not have led him, had his life been prolonged, 


to snap asunder the last tie by which he was held fast even to 
Theism itself. 

Blanco White, sprung from an Irish family which had emigrated 
to Spain, was born at Seville, July the 11th, 1775. His parents 
were devoted to the dark slavish form of the Spanish Catholicism ; 
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as Blanco White has himself pictured in his ‘ Letters from Spain 
by Leucadio Doblado.’ He was destined in early life to the 
priesthood, and the monkish formalities of his father gave its first 
direction to his religious development. The kind of external reli- 
gious formalism, which was forced upon his mind, doubtless con- 
tributed to call forth so much the keener opposition, and so much 
the livelier hatred against all that wore a pietistic air, as, indeed, is 
frequently visible in the more stern and gifted natures among 
mankind, when they are struggling after freedom and truth. Con- 
siderable time, however, elapsed before a conscious repugnance 
against his childhood’s belief was developed. We ought to con- 
sider, that the Spanish atmosphere kept away all the influences by 
which anything of this kind could have been called forth. Still it 
is interesting to trace the first germs of the reaction of reason, the 
first germs of incipient doubt, as they appeared in his mind, when 
a lad only eight or nine years old,—to trace them as they are 
pointed out by the man himself. With great eagerness he read 
a Spanish translation of Fenelon’s ‘Télémaque.’? With especial 
interest he contemplated the religious institutions of antiquity, 
as they are exhibited in this book; and as he admired the 
earnestness and the courage of the characters, which there come 
before us, the incipient doubt began to play across his mind— 
Whence have we the assurance that the religion of these men 
was false? This doubt tormented him. He considered himself 
bound, indeed, to lay it before his confessor. The confessor was 
at first astonished. When, however, he asked him what books he 
had read, and heard that ‘ Télémaque’ had raised these ideas in his 
mind, he laughed at the matter, and only warned him to trouble 
himself no more with such absurd imaginations. Again, in a 
letter referring to his twelfth year, Blanco White exhibits traces of 
the reaction of the natural understanding, against the belief of 
an eternal existence,—a circumstance, indeed, which may well be 


excused from the manner in which it suggested itself to his youth- 
ful mind. 


‘I wish to record,’ he says in that letter, ‘a mental fact, relative to my- 
self, which, as far as I can judge, is not wanting in importance. I remem- 
ber that, even in my childhood, I had a fear of a future life, and shrank 


from all the pictures of Heaven, which abound in the Catholic books of 
devotion.’ 
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He then quotes a dream, in which he imagined himself to be a 
disembodied spirit, in a house full of angels, fashioned in the same 
manner as those which he had seen in pictures. These angels bade 
him welcome, and said that he was really in heaven. But ‘the 
deepest melancholy,’ he says, ‘took hold of me because heaven 
appeared to mea very dull habitation, and I did not know what I 
should do with myself through a long, long eternity. I was 
relieved, when, waking, I found that I was still on the earth.’—(Vol. 
ii. pp. 321, 322.) 

The writings of the Spanish Benedictine, B. G. Feyjoo y Monte- 
negro, were the means by which free inquiry was first awakened in 
him, so that he came into conflict with his teachers of the Domini- 
can order, who had instructed him in the old scholastic logic. He 
remarks upon this in his first biography :— 


‘A great love of knowledge, and an equally great hatred of established 
errors, were suddenly developed in my mind at the period of my quarrel 
with the Dominicans. I may say with perfect truth, the spirit, which then 
started up, has never been laid in me. Nearly fifty years have elapsed, and 
now, more than ever, I recognise and rejoice in my intellectual identity 
with the boy of fifteen. But I had not then any proper means of mental 
improvement.’—Vol. i. p. 14. 


Blanco White was twenty years old, and had already become a 
priest, when doubts of a more powerful nature awoke in his soul, 
and paved the way for that change, which, he affirms, is no unusual 
thing amongst the more gifted of the clergy. He says, Letters, 
p- 126 :— 


‘Of my numerous acquaintances amongst the Spanish clergy, I have 
never found one endowed with any bold or striking talent, which had not 
passed, sooner or later, from the most upright piety into the condition of 
unbelief.’ 


His whole religious conviction now swerved from reposing any 
faith in the infallibility of the Romish church. When this one point 
became doubtful to him, all else became uncertain with it, for all 
had been delivered to him by the same authority. He knew only one 
form of Christianity,—that, namely, of the Romanist doctrine. Far 
was he from wishing to learn the original form of Christianity from 
the sources of the New Testament. Instead of this he read French 
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polemical writings, in order, by these means, to master his doubts. 
But these were of no service to him. In this condition of mind he 
became a candidate for the office of court preacher at Seville. The 
subject of his probationary discourse was the one then most inter- 
esting to his mind—namely, the means of convincing himself and 
others. He took for his text the well-known words of Gamaliel, 
with the design of proving the truth and Divinity of Christianity, 
(which was then to him synonymous with Catholicism,) from the 
manner in which the Christian church was established. But his 
discourse had more power to convince others than himself. He 
gained, however, the wished-for office; all the avenues to promo- 
tion now stood open before him ; and he might have risen higher 
and higher in the scale of ecclesiastical dignity, if his inner feelings 
had not embittered his whole life. 

From his twenty-seventh year, the most unhappy itil of his 
life began. Everything became to his mind more and more uncer- 
tain. He studied with great zeal, the writings of Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, and the Systéme de la Nature,—and, even whilst still bound 
to perform his priestly duties, fell into utter Atheism; although the 
strong moral element within him preserved him from many prac- 
tical evils—that very element which was destined to become the 
starting point for a renewed awakening of his now crushed reli- 
gious feelings. The issue of his inward struggles was, as he says, 
(Vol. i. p. 128,) that which usually appeared amongst those of his 
countrymen, in whom doubt has once gained the mastery. He 
became (what they almost invariably became) an Atheist. 


* * 


* * * 


Had Blanco White, like others of the same order, been capable 
of acting like the Roman Haruspices, who performed the prescribed 
ceremonies in decided opposition to their own convictions,—had he 
exercised his spiritual functions mechanically,—he might have led 
a peaceful life in the bosom of his native country. But such a 
piece of hypocrisy was the greatest torment to his noble, upright, 
and truth-loving character. In the account he has given of his 
own life, he expresses himself, upon this point, as follows :— 


‘It may truly be said, that this period of my life fixed the results, which 
the subsequent public events did only develope with regard to myself. It 
absolutely settled my lot in life. Had I been able to live, like many other 
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members of the clergy, making the best of my circumstances, enjoying my 
opinions and my pleasures, under a slight tax of external conformity, and 
an assumed gravity of demeanour ; there would have been nothing to make 
me dissatisfied with my condition. But disguise, especially on such points, 
has always been intolerable to me. ‘The secrets of the whole creation, were 
they committed to me on condition that I should not impart them, but 
should leave those around me in their ignorance and prejudices, would be 
an intolerable burden to my heart. And yet, this kind of suffering would 
be trifling compared to that which I was doomed to experience, when an 
unhappy attachment necessitated me to love by stealth, and dissemble 
feelings which, being innocent in themselves, an accursed superstition had 
poisoned and degraded. Under these sources of internal misery, the world 
had nothing to offer me which could make me a compensation. I was, 
it is true, free from religious fears, but this did not alter my moral views. 
I never attempted to remove the distinction between right and wrong ; 
and hardly altered the limits set them by Christianity. Without any 
assistance from the fear of future punishment, self-reproach, whenever I 
deserved it, was more than enough to make me miserable. But my cir- 
cumstances, and the state of Spanish society, could not but involve me in 
courses which ended in remorse. A protracted struggle, which I must not 
describe, occasioned that first attack of a disease, which, having revived 
in England under anxieties of another kind, has for many years kept me in 
constant suffering and weakness.”—Vol. i. pp. 117, 118. 


Blanco White had already once entertained the purpose of 
travelling to America, when the well-known political events of 
his native land led him to another course. Accordingly, in the 
year 1810, he came to London. In this new spiritual atmo- 
sphere, where he could breathe the air of freedom, and where 
hatred against the despotism of the priesthood no longer worked 
upon him, the spiritual wants of his nature again asserted their 
right. The religious i impressions of his former life drew him back 
to Christianity. The influence of a more genuine piety, as mani- 
fested in the English church, deepened the impression. He began 
to study diligently the New Testament, and the contemplation of 
the life of Christ, worked with peculiar power upon his mind. 
This was an impression, from which he could never entirely with- 
draw himself; although he could not decide to give himself up to 
it in its entire objectivity, but, in after life, allowed himself to be 
led even further astray, so as to bring everything into the form of 
his subjective nature, as it then existed. He expresses himself, 
respecting the way in which he was brought back to Christianity, 
in the following remarkable manner :— 
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‘In Angliam devectus, quanquam multis et maximis curis districtus, et 
non levi merore interdum oppressus, animum: sensim ad religionem con- 
verti. Revirescebat nempe sub afflatu Libertatis, vel potius Divini Spi- 
ritus, pietas illa avita, que a sanctis olim parentibus intimo cordi insita, 
sub specie humanitatis et benevolentie, indesinenter perdite nequitie 
obstiterat, ne me totum in suam redigeret potestatem. Crescebat in pre- 
cordiis magni illius numinis desiderium quod nature preesse plus quam 
dubitaveram. Tandem allexit me Divini Spiritis gratia ad lectionem Novi 
Testamenti, et quamvis innumera illa Theologorum somnia que in juven- 
tute, pro Christiana veritate amplexus eram, sinceram Christi formam non 
tantum obscurarent, sed etiam deturparent, satis superque luminis é sacris 
paginis mihi affulsit, ut Jesum tanquam optimum ducem vite et magistrum 
virtutis primo agnoscerem; deinde non multo post ut servatorem humani 
generis, Deique filium adorarem.’ 


Led by his peculiar decision of character, Blanco White, so soon 
as his convictions seemed to gain stability, thought himself pre- 
pared to unite with the Episcopal Church of England; and it was 
a decisive step for him, when, on the 4th of October, 1812, he 
received the sacrament, for the first time, in the Episcopal Church. 
He expresses himself upon it, in his Journal, in the following 
manner :— 


‘Why should it be better, to have continued a professed Unbeliever, than 
attach myself to the religion of Christ, in one of the churches, whose tenets 
reduce that religion to almost its primitive purity? My faith is but weak, 
but it is better to foster it, and ask the increase of it from God, than to 
smother its seeds by negligence and unthoughtfulness. I verily believe on 
Christ; I submit my understanding to his authority, as expressed in the 
Gospel,—I say, Adjuva incredulitatem meam, and | hope that my prayer 
will be granted.’—Vol. i. pp. 241, 242. 


Highly remarkable is the manner in which he expresses himself 
in a passage of his Journal, respecting his state of mind at this 
period; especially when we compare it with the convictions and 
tendency with which he ended his earthly course. 


‘ This evening,’ he says, ‘as I could hardly bear the anguish which had 
oppressed my heart some days since, I got up, scarcely knowing how to find 
any kind of relief; and as I came near my little book-case, it struck me that 
I had neglected, of late, to read in the Bible: I took it up, almost in 
despair, and feeling the greatest dislike to that kind of reading, and opening 
the book by chance, I began to read at the last verse of the 15th chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, “ Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.” This 
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consolatory hope came so home to me, that I could not but look the chapter 
over, and found it admirably well calculated to strengthen that grain of 
faith which has been sown by the hand of God in my soul. * *’—Vol. i. 
pp. 245, 246. 


When Blanco White, after the year 1834, looked back upon this 
passage, he believed that he could recognise in it somewhat of that 
superstition which springs out of the doctrine of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures; as though the Bible were thereby made into an 
oracle, in which we could find a decision upon everything. But it 
is very easy to see, that that experience, which Christians in all 
ages have realised, when a word of Holy Scripture meets them in a 
particular state of mind, as a divinely appointed consolation, or 
heavenly warning, has no necessary connexion with such a super- 
stition, nor bears any resemblance with the sortes sanctorum of the 
middle ages. He who knows to what end the collection of the 
records of Divine revelation has been given to our struggling and 
suffering humanity, and believes in the guidance of an eternal 
Love, extending itself over the whole surface of our life, will cer- 
tainly not coincide in the condemnation which Blanco White here 
passes upon himself. And, generally, indeed, although in directing 
his attention to the experience of former years, he, not without 
reason, reproves the admixture of many erroneous elements, which 
began to gain a new influence over his mind,—yet, it is evident, 
that after his later declension, he was by no means able to compre- 
hend, or rightly to interpret, the expression of a deeper religious 
life, as it existed at that earlier period. History has often taught 
us, as partly in the Retractationes of Augustine, and altogether in 
the Retractationes of Pius II., that the retractions of later life, are 
not always right in relation to a man’s former experience. 

After two years of continued trial, Blanco White determined to 
become a clergyman in the English church, and to subscribe the 
Thirty-nine Articles. He stood forth now, as the defender of 
Protestantism, and the opponent of Popery ; ‘the well-known work 
of Thomas Moore against Protestantism being refuted by him. 
But the doctrine of the Episcopal Church was very far from giving 
him a full satisfaction. He would fain have found rest in a fixed 
dogmatical system, but was not able to do so. He expresses him~- 


self, in a letter to me respecting his twenty-seven years of struggle, 
in the following manner :— 
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‘Sed quam multa mihi exantlanda erant priusquam pax illa, quam Chris- 
tus in se credentibus promisit, pectus meum impleret! Vix Christiane 
religioni me iterum devoveram, cum in morbum incidi, qui per annos plus 
viginti sine intermissione me afflixit, et quo etiam nunc quotidie laboro. 
Sed nihil hoc me deterruit, quominus me studio Scripturarum dederem. 
Attamen quanta animi perturbatione et dolore Christianam veritatem innu- 
meris hominum commentis obscuratam conspexi! Perdidissit me 9 qido- 
copia kai 7 Kévn darn Theologorum, et retulissent me in mare Scepticismi 
novi fluctus, nisi me amor Servatoris retinuisset. Spe, cum jam labefac- 
tarer, ad Jesum conversus, exclamavi: mpds riva pnuata fons 
aloviou €xets.’ 


We must always keep in view the two antagonistic elements 
which developed themselves in Blanco White ; namely, the tendency 
to doubt, which had once mastered him, and the necessity of a 
belief. The development of his inward life just depended upon 
which of these two powers gained the victory over him. It was a 
vain beginning, to attempt to gain a firm and satisfactory system 
of truth by the agency of doubt. Religious truth can only be 
gained when we fix our Aearts upon it, with a full resignation of 
the whole mind to its influence; when we rouse into action that 
confidence, implanted in our nature, without which no friendship 
or love can exist. There is such a thing as a hypochondriacal 
doubt ; a hypochondriacal mistrust, against everything which would 
gain our conviction ; and by such evils was the noble Blanco White 
ever beset, aided, as they were, by the affections called forth by his 
constant illness, as also, on the other hand, by the authoritative 
belief which met him in the English theology, and to which his 
free spirit could not bow. The danger certainly existed, lest the 
Roman Catholic element, which had been once overcome, should 
again gain influence over him in another form, and lest, in the 
English church, he should throw himself into the arms, at once, of 
a new externalism, in ecclesiastical matters, and of a new priest- 
hood. This danger he felt, as can be readily perceived from his 
own confessions: and this danger he wished to avoid. But, alas! 
he was only led by this course again to give himself up, too impli- 
citly, to that other element, which had been overcome by his 
decided acknowledgment of Christianity. His earlier. negative 
tendency, which, as he often remarks, might easily have misled 
him into a denial of Christianity, was, by these means, so much 
the more strengthened ; and the dread of all Roman Catholicism, 
and all priesteraft, seemed to render him distrustful of everything 
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ecclesiastical, everything even of a more deeply Christian character. 
He was in danger of being misled into confounding the church, 
which consists of the free community, in which the Spirit of God 
operates through the word and the sacraments, and the church of a 
priesthood, a mere hierarchy, with each other. 

Blanco White, however, still carried on his researches in the 
Bible, and, considering the manner in which he read it, namely, 
without any reference to the living, organic, historical development, 
must have discovered many contradictions between its several parts, 
as also many contradictions between the Bible itself, and that 
which was presented to him as the doctrine of the church. There 
existed within him too sound and impartial a love of truth, to allow 
himself to be deceived by any sophistical arts of interpretation and 
comparison. He has, himself, in a remark of the year 1835, 
spoken of the old perverted method of building up a scheme of doc- 
trine from a collection of isolated passages. In an extract from his 
Journal, in the year 1819, he expresses himself in this way:— 


‘The opinions which, with so much labour and pain, I have discarded, 
having at first been embraced by me from an eager desire of enjoying the 
general benefits and comforts of Christianity, with which, in consequence of 
my earlier studies and associations, I thought them intimately connected, 
my belief in them was, for a long time, grounded more on the general 
credibility of the Christian religion, than upon the scriptural passages by 
which these secondary tenets must stand or fall.'—Vol. i. p. 362. 


In a note on this passage, dated in 1835, he adds :— 


‘Here is a fundamental error, which I could not remove till many years 
after, the notion that these doctrines are to be settled by single passages, 


as if the Scripture consisted of detached oracular sentences, like those of the 
Cumean Sybil.’ 


There were ¢wo prevailing errors, through which Blanco White, 
while engaged in these investigations, was involved in many a 
struggle; and we can easily see how, in combating these errors 
with a genuine love of truth, he was unconsciously borne away into 
the opposite extremes. There was, first, the prevailing idea regard- 
ing inspiration ;—namely, that the whole Bible has been given as a 
uniformly inspired codex for humanity; and that we have to deduce 
from it a fixed scheme of doctrine, by which everything may be 
decided. In opposition to this view, many difficulties in the Old 
Testament came before him; and some contradictions in the New. 
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There appeared to him here to be substituted, in place of ecclesias- 
tical infallibility, which he had before accepted, another kind of 
infallibility, in which he could still less easily repose. In a letter 
of the year 1835, he says, that ‘the Bible is revered, not as a 
rational and intellectual help to Christianity, but as an idol. He 
appeals, on this point, to a well-known expression of Coleridge, 
‘that one of the evils of England was her Bibliolatry.’—(Vol. ii. 
p- 136.) Again, he says, in a letter dated in 1836, ‘The English 
Protestants hold the Bible as an Idol, as an Oracle, which inter- 
prets itself, and to which Reason is to bow, with a blind assent, on 
History, Science, Chronology, Astronomy, &c., &c.’—(Vol. ii. 
p- 326.) And it is not without reason, when, in reference to the 
Episcopal church, where a freer conception of the idea of inspira- 
tion originally existed, he says, that ‘this Bibliolatry has been 
inherited from the Puritans.’ The remark of Coleridge, also, is 
worthy of notice, which he makes in a letter to Blanco White, 
dated 1825 :— 


‘God knows,’ he says, ‘if all the books in the world were in one scale, 
and the Bible in the other, the former would strike the beam, in my serious 
judgment; but still an infallibility, wholly objective, and without any cor- 
respondent subjective, (call it grace, spiritual experience, or what you will,) 
is an absurdity, a substanceless idol, to which sensations may be attached, 
but which cannot be the subject of a distinct conception, much less of a 
clear idea.’—Vol. i. pp. 419, 420. 


But while Blanco White was maturing his convictions in the 
contest with this view of the Bible, a view by which he had become 
involved in so many struggles with himself, he continually fell into 
the opposite extreme, that, namely, of rejecting the idea in toto, and 
gradually denying the whole supernatural element in our religious 
development, instead of forming for himself a more correct notion 
of inspiration, by the right comprehension of the relations subsist- 
ing between the Divine and the human, and by a comparison of the 
analogies which antiquity already offers. 

Further, Christianity had presented itself to him in the form of 
a distinct scheme of doctrine. This was, in fact, the cause of his 
most fearful struggles, namely, that he was unable to distinguish 
between Dogmas aud Faith, between the peculiar essence of Chris- 
tianity, and the logical form of a determinate confession of faith. 
An insight into the peculiar essence of religion generally, into the 
relation between faith and knowledge with reference to it, into that 
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peculiar element by which Christianity is distinguished from all 
religions, and which is the impulse of its whole process of develop- 
ment in the history of the church—an insight into these points 
would soon have led him to a more correct conception, and to a 
calm repose. The truth, indeed, ever floated before him,—that 
Christianity was a question of Life, more than of Idea; that in it 
everything must proceed from Life. Further, there was connected 
with the error above mentioned the circumstance, that the faith on 
Christ, which determines the whole life, and which constitutes the 
peculiar essence of Christianity, had been ever presented to him, 
as inseparably united with a peculiar form of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, I mean the Athanasian. And when, from a comparison 
of the passages of Scripture, which are adduced as proofs, the one 
became uncertain, the other immediately threatened to become 
uncertain likewise. Still the impression, which the view of Christ 
in his inner life, had Jeft behind, was too mighty to be erased by 
these doubts, and he expresses himself, in a passage of his Journal, 
dated 1818, in the following manner :— 


‘I give my most humble and hearty thanks to God, that, during this 
struggle, I have not lost sight of my Saviour. And although doubts innu- 
merable have crowded upon my mind, so as to deprive me of all sensible 
comfort from religious acts, I have stedfastly adhered to my Christian pro- 
fession. * * * * May God’s grace support me in that faith which produces 
obedience to his will, as it is revealed through his blessed Son !'—Vol. E 
pp. 351, 352. 


Thus, in the year 1834, he appeared to have reached that point, 
in which the divine life, proceeding from faith in Christ, the Son 
of God, appeared to him as the characteristic essence of Chris- 
tianity, in which he could seize upon this as the one point of 
agreement in the Christian consciousness amongst all other doc- 
trinal differences. We may adduce, in illustration of this point, a 
passage which Blanco White wrote in the year 1834. 


‘ Religion,’ he says, ‘ under the Christian system, is neither an occupation 
nor a science. All errors among Christians, as Christians, have arisen from 
a misconception on this point. * * * If prayer must be incessant, (as St. 
Paul recommends,) it cannot be formal—it cannot be external; it must 
consist chiefly in the desire of the Heart. It must be an habitual longing 
to live unto Christ, to do everything for his sake. Living by faith, is not 
an occupation. The beauty of this principle consists in converting the 
commonest occupations of life into prayer and adoration. The life of the 
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most industrious man, if he is a true Christian, becomes an uninterrupted 
exercise of piety. —Vol. ii. pp. 883—86. 


Again he says, in reference to the want of unity which he still 
experienced between his practical and intellectual life :— 

‘Were it not for the internal evidence addressed to my heart, were it 
not for the moral attraction of the Gospel, (acting, of course, in conjunction 
with the historical evidence,) I should not have returned to Christianity. 
My practical belief has always been, and continues at this moment, dis- 
proportionate to my logical conviction ; and, from the nature of the sub- 
ject, I conceive it ought to be so. As far as I can judge, I am safer in this 
state than in that of those who trust so much in argument. I repeat, that 
my conviction is rational ; but in estimating the reasons which make me a 
Christian, I find that the most powerful and effective is the love which 


Christ has obtained in my heart, and which T trust his Divine Spirit will 
nourish and increase to the last moment of my life.’ 


Accordingly Blanco White had arrived at that principle from 
which the new development of our theology must take its start, in 
opposition to those systems, which would make it, on the one 
hand, the slave, on the other hand, the mistress of philosophy; in 
opposition to scholasticism, to rationalism, and to every false 
gnosis; the principle, namely, to which Pascal pointed the way, 
although, by reason of the peculiar conditions under which it came 
before his consciousness, he was hindered from the full develop- 
ment and application of it—the principle which the great Hamann 
appealed to in prophetic accents—the principle which was pro- 
claimed and carried out by Schleiermacher in a scientifie form— 
that principle which Hamann beautifully expressed in the inquiry, 
‘Whether the pearl of Christianity must not be a hidden life in 
God; a truth in Christ, the Mediator thereof ; and a power, which 
consists neither in words and usages, neither in doctrines nor 
visible works; and which, consequently, can never be estimated 
according to a dialectical or an ethical standard.’ 

Every truth, however, has a peculiar error standing by its side, 
when it is either misunderstood or falsely applied. The deeper 
and more fruitful a truth is, so much the more dangerous will be 
the error thus attaching itself to it. By the above-mentioned 
principle it is supposed, that, in Christianity, everything takes its 
start from Life, and that everything refers to Life. But here only 
the middle point is described, that from which the Divine power 
taking its start, must penetrate the whole nature of man, in all its 
relations. That which is really implied as standing at the thresh- 
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hold of the whole, is the One divine, yet human, life of Christ, as 
an immediate revelation from God himself, as a supernatural 
element, through which the whole nature of man is to be changed. 
Everything here, therefore, turns upon the reality of the history of 
Christ. The doctrine, which emanated from him, is certainly of 
importance, as mediating between himself and the church; this 
doctrine, however, is only a fragment of his life, and can only be 
rightly understood where his life finds an entrance. History and 
doctrine, accordingly, are not eacluded, by the principle we are 
describing ; but they are recognised by it only in connexion with the 
middle point, that of the Life itself. In order to understand Christ 
in his true relation to humanity, a system of truth is presupposed, 
which has a necessary connexion with this recognition; and there 
are conceptions of God, of the relation of mankind to him, of the 
present condition of human nature, of the essence of evil, which 
stand altogether in contradiction with it. This necessary con- 
nexion Blanco White failed to acknowledge. He grasped the 
notion of Life in a very one-sided and subjective manner. There 
remained to him, at last, nothing, but a certain form of morality, 
which might have existed without any reference to Christ, 
although, in his case, a certain unquestionable influence was visible 
in his inward life, which the idea of Christ, with whom he had 
stood in real internal fellowship, still exerted over him. From this 
principle a certain one-sided ethical system developed itself, at the 
foundation of which a particular temperament of mind was always 
manifest. But everything was unsettled, by his separation from 
the objective and the historical. In combating the orthodox dog- 
matism, he was driven into a false enmity against everything 
dogmatical (doctrinal). 

It forms a new era in the life of this distinguished man, one, 
too, which was prepared before-hand, in a remarkable manner, 
when, in the year 1835, he separated himself from the Episcopal 
body, and joined the Unitarian church in Liverpool. Great were 
the sacrifices which he had now to offer upon the altar of his self- 
denying love of truth; just as when he first separated from the 
Catholic community. In order to have the power of expressing 
his convictions freely and openly, he withdrew himself from the 
most delightful relations,—relations which administered rest and 
joy to his feeble old age, in the family of the Archbishop of 
Dublin,—a truly liberal theologian; who, however, far from all . 
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narrow intolerance, never ceased to give him proofs of affection, 
notwithstanding his separation. The dearest ties were thus 
resigned, in order to avoid every appearance of hypocrisy. He 
expresses himself, after taking this step, in a letter dated January, 
1835, respecting the object he sought for in this communion, in 
the following remarkable manner :— 


‘I wish, indeed, there was a name less expressive of Controversy and 
opposition, and more comprehensive of the objects which Christians who 
profess the Gospel according to the Liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free, should always have in view. As unfortunately the Christian world is 
divided into Sects, i.e. theological schools, perhaps it might be desirable to 
oppose that practice by the adoption of the name Unsectarian Christians ; 
thus conveying the idea that whatever may be the theological system of 
individuals, all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and firmly 
propose to obey the Will of God, as we know it through his Son, may join 
in Christian communion. I do not mean, of course, to propose this as a 
practical measure ; I only state it, as one of those wishes which cross the 
mind, and vanish the moment after, under the impression of that long and 
painful experience of the power of prejudice and habit, which I have had 
during a long life of struggle with established opinions. Unarticled 
Christians has a smack of vulgarity, else I would prefer it as more intelli- 
gible to the mass of the people in this country.'—Vol. ii. pp. 85, 86. 


Although, as we have shown, the real point in his theological 
development was already given, out of which his opposition against 
every determinate theory of Christian truth, and every supernatural 
Christian system, must have further unfolded itself under the 
power of his still increasing scepticism, yet, it cannot be denied, 
that the influence of the German philosophical and theological 
literature, which he zealously studied, had worked powerfully upon 
him in the further development of his views. He read the Life of 
Jesus by Paulus, with whose Antisupernaturalism, however, he 
could not at all coincide. The mythical interpretation of the super- 
natural, in the History of Christ, was more satisfactory to his 
understanding. Strauss’s Life of Jesus appears to have worked 
powerfully upon him, and he took great interest in the treatises 
which were written upon the subject. If, however, he had gone 
more deeply into the investigation of the German philosophy-of- 
religion, he certainly could not have been brought to the idea (to 
which his new-awakened hatred against the priesthood drew him) 
namely, that we must deduce all determinate doctrines, and par- 


“ticularly those which refer to the so-called mysteries of religion, 
VOL. Iv, F 
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from priestly domination, and the despotism of theological schools. 
A deeper study of history would have taught him, that man’s 
theological consciousness presupposes the universal Christian ele- 
ment, and that the doctrines themselves have had their origin from 
the development of the Christian Life; it would have taught him 
that that element, which so mightily grasps the spirit of man, 
could not arise from the arbitrary views of individuals, who can 
never create history, but are only its conscious or unconscious 
organs. 

In the same manner as Theobald Thamer, whose religious history, 
in some respects, may be compared with that of Blanco White, 
he considered ‘ conscientious reason’ as the highest source of know- 
ledge in religion, and ascribes to it the highest regulative authority. 
This same thing Thamer called conscience and reason,—a universal, 
religious, and moral consciousness which the whole of humanity 
enjoys as a common possession. Christianity, he says, cannot, like 
Mohammedanism, depend upon one book. Therefore, he sees, in 
the doctrine of the Quakers, an evident trace of truth, and only 
considers them to be wrong, inasmuch as they have made out of 
this universal consciousness something that elevates itself above the 
reason. This inward sensibility is the touchstone of all religious 
truth. Although, as he supposes, much would not have been 
known so clearly as we may know it through Christ, yet the touch- 
stone, as to whether we must receive it or not as Christianity, 
is still the ‘conscientious reason.’ The very same principle he dis- 
covers in the évros da/uwy of the emperor Marcus Aurelius—whose 
monologues he held in especial estimation; and, in fact, we readily 
grant that his Christianity could not add anything, which was not 
already contained in that work. He conceived that the peculiar 
essence of Christianity was expressed in the words of Paul. (Phil. 
iv. 8.) 


‘St. Paul shows a thorough acquaintance with the practical tendencies 
of true Christianity. For many years, whenever I have wished to repose 
myself in the burning desert of theology, I have found a refreshing oasis in 
that sentence, within which Paul himself seems to have taken refuge when 
bewildered by his fiery, but indistinct thoughts. ‘“ Finally, brethren, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these things.” Had 
not the writer of this passage been under a strong, though not perfectly 
unmixed conviction that what he wished to propagate was the religion of * 
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the conscience, the religion of the Spirit, or Christ, or Logos, which dwells 
in the soul of man, he would have been obliged to write a whole treatise on 
Morals, instead of this simple enumeration of names. He was well aware, 
(and this shows the natural quickness of his mind, as well as the substantial 
purity of his intention,) he knew by his own experience, that the internal 
monitor and no other can teach whatever is pure, just, and holy.’ 
Vol. iii. pp. 155, 156. 

In this passage we see how Blanco White mixes together the 

true and the false. Most assuredly Christianity does pre-suppose 


' the inward law to which Paul everywhere appeals ; certainly it does 


not first implant that law in man; but yet it alone gives him the 
power to perfect it, and purifies the consciousness we have of it 
from the admixture of foreign elements, as, indeed, the considera- 
tion both of the subjective and objective influence of Christianity 
in history easily teaches us. 

From this one-sided and subjective point of view, he combated 
the notion, that true Christianity, and the salvation of man, should 
be dependent upon the acknowledgment of certain historical facts. 
In this combat, he only saw a means of making men independent of 
priests or theologians in their religious convictions ; for, he consi- 
dered that a religion dependent upon such facts could not be designed 
for the whole of mankind, since the means of a critical demonstra- 
tion of them, sufficient for carrying conviction with it, could not be 
given to all. But it is evident that he overlooked the peculiar 
nature of these facts, their relation to the fundamental wants of 
our religious constitution, and the impression which, by reason of 
their actual relation to these wants, they must produce; that he 
overlooked, in a word, the whole process of religious and Christian 
conviction. 

These facts, in the course of all the centuries, have maintained 
their hold upon susceptible minds as veracious, without the aid of 
criticism. Through criticism, indeed, we can never arrive at faith : 
only where faith already exists, can criticism stand by its side; and 
even then the contribution of the individual to the church will 
only be of any service by virtue of the living organism which that 
church creates. But, assuredly, there can be no conviction of a 
higher kind, (as the American Unitarian, Norton, correctly states in 
opposition to Blanco White), which can be something valid for all ; 
everywhere a certain susceptibility is pre-supposed, in order that 
conviction may be produced, and in this instance susceptibility is 
‘something that is conditioned by our whole mental state and ten- 
F2 
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dencies. Only to babes, who receive with childlike simplicity what 
is offered them, has Christ (as hehimself declares) revealed what 
must remain hidden to the wise of this world. On the connexion 
between historical facts and the essence of Christianity, the Ame- 
rican theologian Channing (who distinguishes himself from the 
Unitarians of the ordinary one-sided and bare logical tendency) 
has spoken in the following beautiful manner :— 


‘To me the history of Christianity in the Gospels is inestimable. The 
life, spirit, works, and character of Jesus Christ are to me the brightest ~ 
revelations of his truth. I know no histories to be compared with the 
gospels in marks of truth, in pregnancy of meaning, in quickening power. 
I attach great importance to the miracles. They have a vital union with 
the religion, are full of it, and marvellously adapted to it. They are not 
anomalous, arbitrary events. I have no faith in abstract, insulated, pur- 
poseless miracles, which indeed are morally impossible ; but the miracles of 
Christ belong to him, complete the manifestation of him, are in harmony 
with his truth, and at once give to it, and receive from it, confirmation. I 
should pay little heed to a narrative, from ever so many hands, of the 
resurrection of a low-minded man, who had died for no end, and had risen, 
according to the story, to lead as low a life as before. But the resurrection 
of Christ, related as it is to his character and religion, taught and sealed 
with blood by the grand reformers of the race, and related as it is in the 
Gospels, is a fact which comes to me with a certainty which I find in few 
ancient histories. —Vol. iii. pp. 118, 119. 


Respecting the manner in which the life of Christ should be 
regarded according to his subjective point of view, Blanco White 
expresses himself thus :— 


‘The moral pictwre of Jesus of Nazareth, which may be drawn from the 
Gospels, is, in spite of their greatly corrupted historical character, the most 
fit vehicle for popular instruction, which, I believe, was ever known ; but 
the original picture must be restored, as artists of genius restore an ancient 
statue, by means of its incomplete fragments. The work here is not 
difficult, provided the love of the miraculous does not disturb the moral 
sense: the fragments, for the most part, breathe the spirit of the whole. 
The image thus conceived by minds of congenial spirit, is the only Christ 
we can possibly know.’ —Vol. ii. pp. 278, 279. 


It is clear, however, that the objective image of Christ, the pat- 
tern of humanity, to the perception of which humanity must ever- 
more attain, by the contemplation of which it must ever be 
enlightened, remodelled, raised above itself, and made like to him; 
it is evident that this is not conceived by us in the manner that he 
supposes; but every one would create for himself his own Christ 
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according as it might suit his more or less imperfect individuality. 
His Christ will be only the reflex of himself. He will see in him 
only his own impure individuality raised to its highest potency. 
To what arbitrary proceedings such a course leads is clearly seen 
from the manner in which Blanco White applies his critick to the 
history of Christ, according to the rule of his conscientious reason: 
Whatever does not cohere with this rule, must have been an inter- 
polation of the priesthood. 


‘Would you wish to have a test by which to try the genuineness of 
passages in the New Testament? Observe the consequences which they 
have produced, taken as rules of conduct, especially as rules of perfection. 
All those which, in the most direct manner, have been the origin of 
monachism—in a more general term, of Asceticism—must be excluded.’ 

Vol. ii. p. 287. 

But what passages on which the mind of Christ has placed its 
stamp may not on this principle be struck out? All those must 
be so, to which the so-called ‘ consilia evangelica’ have attached 
themselves! How could such words have allowed blame to be cast 
upon the misunderstanding which has attached itself to them? In 
fact, just because the words of Christ ever remain so far above the 
spirit of the age, it is inevitable that they be only so much the 
more misunderstood. The passage, for example, from Luke xvii. 
10, is explained by Blanco White as an interpolation introduced in 
the age when ascetic ideas began to pervert Christianity. He 
thinks that he recognises in this passage that idea of God, which 
likens him to an Oriental despot whom we must flatter, and for 
whom we can never do enough. A remarkable example, indeed, how 
the deepest truth can be misunderstood through a prejudiced 
partiality ! 

It is self-evident, that in his opposition to all supernaturalism, 
Blanco White could not admit as valid the facts of the resurrection 
of Christ, by which facts the peculiar essence of Christianity stands 
or falls. With this also sank that, which for the Christian con- 
sciousness is grounded upon the resurrection, namely, the confi- 
dence of faith in a distinct and personal existence for eternity. This 
belief, according to his arbitrary mutilation of Christianity, does 
not belong to the essence of the system. Here, accordingly, he is 
again led, by his opposition against error, to the denial of truth. 
He repels the Eudemonism which regards the moral only as a 
means of obtaining a future happiness that lies beyond it. But 
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the inward connexion of faith in an endless life with the essence of 
Christianity was clearly acknowledged in all periods, even the very 
darkest, as well as in those which lay far remote from that Eude- 
monistic notion ; those ages were simply penetrated by the con- 
sciousness that all struggle and endeavour were vain, unless the 
faithful should at some time attain to a perfect realisation of the 
ideal, to which they pressed forward, both in their knowledge and 
in their life. In this sense Paul says that Christians were of all 
men most miserable, should this hope be unfulfilled, because they 
had devoted all their energy simply to a deception, and were 
inspired by necessities which could never be realised. As in the 
idea of the Divine life,—of eternal life imparted by Christ, there 
necessarily arises the thought of a contrast between the present and 
the future, so also is there a reference to this futurity. It has its 
object not without itself, but in itself, and on that ground every 
form of Eudemonism is excluded. This is a truth that was grounded 
in the Christian consciousness through all thé ages. It is remark- 
able to observe how B. White was led gradually further and further 
in this opposition against the Christian doctrine of immortality. In 
his Journal of the year 1836, he says :— 


‘A firm belief in a never-ending life after death is demanded as a con 
dition of Christianity. This, and all similar demands of assent to facts 
beyond experience, arise from the supposition, that the first duty of a 
Christian is implicit assent to the Bible. To what possible sense of the 
Bible that assent is to be given, is another question: but that the New 
Testament asserts that every man is to live for ever, is almost universally 
taken for granted. Were it not for the first supposition—that of a para- 
mount duty to believe the Bible—the rational view of this subject would 
be, that the revelation (supposing it what people believe it to be) of the 
immortality of all men is intended as a motive to influence the conduct of 
mankind. To imagine that a good man is to be punished eternally, 
because he cannot give an unhesitating assent to the announcement of 
the doctrine of the immortality of all mankind, is totally inconsistent 
with everything we know of the nature of belief and of moral goodness. 
That man’s virtue, on the contrary, would scarcely deserve the name, 
which should depend on his hopes or fears in regard to a future life. Any 
one who, convinced that his existence would be terminated by death, should 
say, “let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” were he the most correct 
man in point of conduct, would be very low indeed in the scale of virtue: 
a useful man, he might be; a virtuous one, I should reluctantly 
call him.’ 

‘I myself cannot believe that death shall put an end to my being ; I have 
strong grounds to hope that my Meker has happiness in reserve for me; 
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but if that happiness depends upon the certainty of my expectation, I 
must lose it. But blessed be God! my trust in him is not shaken by any 
doubt of this kind. My love of his Goodness is independent of expected 
rewards. I am abundantly rewarded when I am conscious of that love; 
my failures in the pursuit of virtue, my deviations into vice, have been 
their own punishment. I am not tempted to complain even when the 
possibility of the cessation of my personality occurs tome. I am ready to 
die, whatever dying may be; and I hope to die in full trust of the Power 
who brought me into this existence.’—Vol. ii. pp. 204—206. 


Again, in his ‘ Rationalistic Soliloquies,’ or as he calls it, the 
‘Rationalist A Kempis,’ a work composed in the year 1840, he calls 
the fear of death one of the greatest evils which has been produced 
by a spurious Christianity, and recognises in this also the effort of 
a priestcraft, whose supremacy is grounded upon fear. He says _ 
(vol. ii. p. 289) :— 


‘I have often confessed to Thee, my God, my own more than indifference 
to that supposed continuation of life in which people so loudly profess a 
belief. ‘That Thou art able to maintain my individual consciousness for 
ever, I will not deny, though my imagination faints whenever I try to 
embody that conception. I feel oppressed by the notion of eternal exist- 
ence, even when the absence of evil is made one of its conditions. Such an 
existence seems to belong only to thy Infinite nature.’ 


But, in fact, the belief in a personal living God, and the belief in 
a distinct personal existence for man throughout eternity, hang. 
closely together. God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 
We cannot imagine to ourselves a personal and eternal love, which 
had brought forth existences after its own image, only again to 
annihilate them, which had planted wants in their bosoms which 
should never attain satisfaction. As certain as is our faith in a 
personal living God, so certain is our faith in eternal life. Conse- 
quently, the denial of personal immortality can exist only in con- 
nexion with another idea of God, an idea which denies his dis- 
tinctness from the universe, and consequently his personality. The 
doubt which attaches itself to the one of these truths must also 
attach itself to the other. And the question is, whither B. White 
would have been led by this tendency, if he had lived longer, and 
if his religious and moral sensibility had not served as a counter- 
poise to his scepticism. Had this counterpoise not existed, he must 
have become a victim to scepticism, which, notwithstanding, he calls 
a goblin that it is folly to dread. 
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The faith in God, however, which lay deep in his mind, gave him 
the confidence and the resignation with which he met death at last. 


‘I stand upon a rock. God’s Providence is carried on by the struggles 
of Reason against the passions—I have no doubts. I came from God, 
and I goto Him. The Guide, the Light within us, is not ourselves, nor 
dependent on our volitions. There is, then, an infinite Source of the 
rationality we know to be in us, who will receive us to Himself.’ 

‘IT have not formed such definite views of the nature of a future life as 
many have—but I trust Him who has taken care of me thus far. I should 
trust a friend, and can [ not trust Him!’ 

‘Once in great weakness and pain, on opening his eyes and seeing the 
same friend sitting by him, he said: 

‘ Still here :—You all are to me the representatives of the merciful com- 
passions of the Almighty.—Vol. iii. pp. 202, 203. 


He was now constrained to give vent to his religious necessities ; 
and although he had been so strongly inclined in later years to 


depreciate outward prayer, yet he wrote to the minister of his 
church :-— 


‘I wish you to ask for me the prayers of your congregation. I do not 
doubt the goodness of my God: nor do I believe that He overlooks me, or 
requires intercession,—but my soul longs for religious sympathy, and I wish 
to have the feeling that I am not separated from my fellow-Christians, nor 
deprived of the consolations I have always found from social prayer.’ 


Vol. iii. p. 308. 


Some days before his death, he said to a friend :— _ 


‘When the hour shall come, let it be said once for all, my soul will be 
concentrated in the feeling, “My God, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.”—God to me is Jesus; and Jesus is God—of course not in the sense 
of divines.’—Vol. iii. p. 310. 


With this we can compare what he said in a letter dated 1836 :— 
‘The eternal logos, or the reason of God, has appeared in Christ in 
the form of human reason and human conscience;’ although we 
do not doubt that the excellent man, in these his last moments, 
might have had in his immediate consciousness a deeper meaning 
than that which was so expressed. Such then was the man who 
appears to us to have presented so remarkable a type of the reli- 
gious development of our age, one in which its manifold tenden- 
cies are all concentrated. Although we have been obliged to omit 
very much, yet it is clear, from what we have brought forward, how 
great historical and psychological interest these memoirs present. 
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SACRED HERMENEUTICS.—HORNE’S INTRODUCTION. 


In resuming our remarks upon the last edition of this well- 
known and extensively useful work, we wish it to be distinctly 
understood that we confine ourselves to the two objects of ascer- 
taining whether the improvement of the work is keeping pace 
with its successive editions, and of suggesting some friendly hints 
with a view to the increase of its value to the Biblical student. If 
we proposed to ourselves to examine its merits and claims, ab initio, 
we should have both a great many commendations and a good 
many strictures to dispense. But we feel that such commenda- 
tions and strictures would both, at this time of day, be equally 
unnecessary. The great success of the work, and its long-con- 
tinued acceptance with the Christian public, are sufficient proof 
that its merits have long ago been fully appreciated, and that all 
its faults, whatever these may be, have been generously excused, 
in consideration of its substantial excellence and usefulness. Our 
proper business, therefore, as its critics, is simply to inquire 
whether the work continues to improve under its respected author’s 
hand, and to throw out what hints occur to us for the further 
enrichment of its manifold contents. We have already offered 
some observations upon the way in which the author continues to 
deal, in successive editions, with the departments of the higher 
criticism, the lower criticism, and Biblical philology: we now 
proceed to make some remarks upon his mode of handling the 
important department of Sacred Hermeneutics. 

No one can examine the Hermeneutical section of Mr. Horne’s 
work, without being impressed with the vast amount of industry 
and learned research which he has bestowed upon it. He has 
spared no pains or labour in searching for and amassing the requi- 
site materials. He has collected hermeneutical principles, canons, 
directions, and cautions, from every legitimate quarter. We find 
among his copious references all the great names and authorities 
in this province of Biblical learning, both English, German, and 
American. All the greater lights in the exegetical firmament, 
and many of the lesser ones too, have their places faithfully indi- 
cated in his map of this starry canopy. We do not find, however, 
that the author has Jately done much—or indeed anything at all— 
to improve or enrich this portion of his work. The last edition is, 
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word for word, the same in this department as the edition of 1834, 
as much so as if it had been printed from the same stereotype 
plates. Nothing is amended, nothing is added, during an interval 
of twelve years, although it can hardly be pleaded, either that 
there was nothing in former editions that needed amendment, or 
that this branch of Biblical literature has been altogether station- 
ary: we will, therefore, take leave to suggest to the author a 
number of hints which we hope will commend themselves to his 
own practised judgment, and which, for the sake of perspicuity, 
we will arrange under three separate heads. 

I. We have some suggestions to make with respect to the 
hermeneutical matter already contained in the work. 

II. With regard to certain serious omissions which need to be 
supplied. 

III. With regard to certain new hermeneutical works, whose 
aid, we think, ought to have been used in the preparation of the 
last edition, and which, we trust, will not be overlooked in 
preparing for the next. 

I. We very much wish that the author, in arranging his 
materials, had followed the admirable model of Ernesti’s arrange- 
ment of the ‘ Institutio Interpretis;’ we mean, to the extent of 
keeping quite distinct from each other what Ernesti calls the ‘ pars 
contemplativa’ and the ‘ pars preceptiva’ of the whole subject. 
‘The former, that great master of interpretation observes, ‘contains 
general observations regarding the sense and the classes of words, 
from which observations, either the rules of interpretation them- 
selves, or the reasons for them, are deduced ; the latter contains pre- 
cepts as to the method of finding out the sense ;’ and he gives the 
following reasons for thinking both of these divisions of the subject 
necessary :—‘ For neither do all these observations respecting the 
classes, the sense, and the nature of words suffice to enable us to 
understand the mode of finding out the sense in any particular pas- 
sage; nor, on the other hand, can precepts respecting the mode of 
finding out the sense, be either certain or perspicuous, unless the 
nature of words and their signification, and the origin of this sig- 
nification, be known.’ With Ernesti, the rules of interpretation are 
not arbitrary canons, or empirical prescriptions, having no founda- 
tion in the laws or philosophy of human speech, and framed merely 
for occasions, and to meet special exigencies. Such unscientific 
canons were common in the hermeneutical systems which prevailed 
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on the continent before his time; and it is in allusion to such 
that he says in his preface, ‘I have especially avoided the assertion 
of all absolute rules, such as are commonly called canons, and I 
have laboured to deduce precepts from accurate observation, and 
such only as have a certain and perspicuous character.” This 
distinction, first introduced by Ernesti, between the contemplative 
and the preceptive parts of hermeneutics is evidently very import- 
ant ; it lies at the very foundation of the whole science ; and great 
care ought to be taken to carry it along with us into every branch _ 
of the subject. In no case ought we to Jay down a practical rule 
of interpretation without first expounding and establishing the 
scientific truth or principle from which it is deduced. 

Now it is much to be regretted, we think, that Mr. Horne does 
not appear to have sufficiently appreciated the importance of this 
fundamental distinction of parts in the science which he undertakes 
. toexpound. At all events, he does not seem to have proposed to 
himself to arrange his own accumulated materials in obedience to 
the law which this distinction imposes upon the hermeneutical 
writer. He nowhere draws the broad line of demarcation which 
Ernesti has drawn. He mixes theoretic philological principles 
and practical exegetical rules too indiscriminately together. The 
reader is not made to see at a glance the scientific basis of the 
rules which are prescribed to him, and therefore he can have no 
intelligent conviction of their certainty and truth. He may take 
them, if he pleases, upon the authority of the eminent scholars 
whose names appear in the author’s ample references; and he may 
even be convinced, by the examples which are submitted to him in 
verification of each rule, that the whole of the rules laid down to 
him have their practical application and use;—but this, surely, is 
not the kind of exegetical training and discipline which the future 
expounders of God’s word require. What the church, in all her 
branches alike, most urgently needs at the present time is—a 
supply of preachers and commentators whose exegesis shall have a 
solid and scientific basis in the sure and immutable laws of human 
speech, not men who can interpret skilfully and ingeniously, for 
occasions and exigencies, like expert handicraftsmen who know the 
use of certain tools, and nothing more; but men who can and will 
interpret the Scriptures solidly at all times, in the style of well- 
grounded, enlightened scholars, and in obedience to the stedfast 
and stable principles of philological science. 
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It is, perhaps, too much, however, to expect that our author 
could be induced to make so extensive a change of his arrange- 
ment as that which we have now suggested; for to make it he 
would require to re-write a large part of what has already cost 
him a great deal of labour. We have several other improve- 
ments, however, to suggest, which would cost him much less 
trouble to make, and which we are rather surprised that he 
has not introduced already, in the long and prosperous course of 
his successive editions. 

He is eminently unfortunate, we think, in his principal defi- 
nitions ; and it is certainly singularly unlucky that he should 
stumble in these, as inaccuracy, or vagueness, or confusion, in 
defining the principal terms of the science, must necessarily throw 
a haze of indistinctness over the whole subsequent exposition ;—we 
particularly refer to his opening definition of the various senses of 
Scripture. 

He defines the literal sense of Scripture as follows :— 


‘The literal sense of any place of Scripture is that which the words 
signify or require, in their natural and proper acceptation, without any 
trope, metaphor, or figure, and abstracted from any mystic meaning. The 
literal sense has also been termed the grammatical sense; the term gram- 
matical has the same reference to the Greek language as the term literal to 
the Latin, both referring to the elements of a word. Words may also be 
taken properly and physically, asin Johni.6: There was a man whose 
name was John: this is called the proper literal sense. When, however, 
words are taken metaphorically and figuratively, that is, are diverted to a 
meaning which they do not naturally denote, but which they, nevertheless, 
intend under some figure or form of speech,—as when the properties of one 
person or thing are attributed to another—this is termed the tropical or 
figurative sense. Further, the literal sense has been called the historical 
sense, a8 conveying the meaning of the words and phrases used by a writer 
at a certain time. Interpreters now speak of the true sense of a passage by 
calling it the grammatico-historical sense; and exegesis, founded on the 
nature of language, is called grammatico-historical. The object in using 
this compound term is to show that both grammatical and historical con- 
siderations are employed in making out the sense of a word or passage.’ 


The faultiness of this definition of the literal sense of Scripture 
is evident from a single consideration, viz., that, according to this 
view, a passage consisting of terms figuratively or tropically ap- 
plied can have no literal, grammatical, historical, or grammatico- 
historical sense at all. The definition first distinguishes the literal 
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sense of Scripture from the figurative or tropical, and then it 
identifies with the literal sense, the grammatical, historical, and 
grammatico-historical senses. And while we allow that it is 


‘correct in this identification, we are of opinion that it is altogether 


wrong in the previous distinction. Let us bring the definition to 
the test of an appropriate example. ‘I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh.’ 
Here almost every single expression is used figuratively or tropi- 
cally ; the terms heart, stony heart, heart of flesh, and taking away 
the stony heart, are plainly all terms transferred from material 
to spiritual things, and needing, therefore, to be carefully reduced 
in their meaning, so as that every idea suggested by them which 
in strictness only belongs to the material things alluded to, may be 
subtracted from the conception formed in the mind of the spiritual 
sense intended to be conveyed by them. But when this spiritual 
sense has been purely conveyed and apprehended, is it not to be 
considered and called the literal sense of the passage? Because 
the significations of the separate terms of the passage are tropical 
significations—is, therefore, the sense of the whole sentence not to 
be accounted the literal, grammatical, and historical sense? If 
not, some very startling consequences must follow. It will follow 
that, though we interpret the passage grammatically, it has no 
grammatical sense. It will follow that, though we explain the 
words according to the sense which they can be historically proved 
to have borne at the time when Ezekiel used them, they have no 
historical sense. And further, seeing Mr. Horne reckons only two 
senses of Scripture,—the literal and the mystical,—it will follow 
that the passage having no literal sense, according to his definition, 
and having no mystical sense, according to the true definition of 
that term, can have no sense at all ! 

Mr. Horne’s error lies in his not distinguishing between the 
signification of single words employed in Scripture, and the sense 
of Scripture-propositions or sentences. He often refers us to 
Morus, and ought to have been familiar with*Morus’s distinction 
between the signification of Scripture terms and the sense of Scrip- 
ture. The separate terms of a sentence may all be employed. in 
tropical significations as distinguished from their proper and 
original meanings; but yet the sense which they were intended 
collectively to convey is not less literally and grammatically the 
sense of the passage, than it would have been if the terms had all 
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been employed in their original and untropical significations. It 
must be entitled to be called the grammatical sense, because it is 
the sense obtained from the language interpreted grammatically. 
However figurative the application of language may be, the 
language thus applied still remains within the province of gram- 
matical rules, and still yields up its sense at the bidding of gram- 
matical principles of interpretation. But if the sense conveyed by 
expressions used figuratively may be called, with propriety, the 
grammatical sense, it is equally entitled to be termed the literal 
sense; because, as Mr. Horne himself lays down, (and here we fully 
concur with him,) the grammatical and the literal senses of Scrip- 
ture are one and the same. If our author had called to his aid 
the definition of the literal sense given by Rambach in his ‘ Insti- 
tutiones Hermeneuticz Sacre,’ (a work which he repeatedly refers 
to in his notes,) he would have been preserved from the inaccuracy 
into which he has fallen. Rambach’s definition is excellent :— 
‘ Sensus literalis est ille conceptus qui, ex Spiritus sancti intentione, 
immediate per ipsa Scripture verba, sive proprie, sive figurate 
accepta, \ectoribus insinuatur.’ * 

Mr. Horne is scarcely more happy in his definitions of the 
Mystical sense of Scripture and its various species, than he is in 
that of the literal sense. He expresses himself thus :— 


‘When, besides the direct or immediate signification of a passage, whether 
literally or figuratively expressed, there is attached to it a more remote or 
recondite meaning—this is termed the mediate, spiritual, or mystical sense, 
and this sense is founded, not on a transfer of words from one signification 
to another, but on the entire application of the matter itself to a different 
subject. The spiritual sense of Scripture has frequently been divided into 
allegorical, typical, and parabolical. The reason of this mode of classifica- 
tion, as well as of some other minor distinctions, does not sufficiently 
appear. Since, however, it has obtained a place in almost every treatise on 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, it may not be irrelevant to define and 
illustrate these senses by a few examples. 

‘1. The allegorical sense is when the Holy Scriptures, besides the literal 
sense, signify anything belonging to faith, or spiritual doctrine. 

‘2. The typical sensé is when, under external objects or prophetic visions, 
secret things, whether present or future, are represented ; especially when 


* Rambach made a distinction, along with some others of the older 
hermeneutists, between the sensus litere and the sensus literalis, for which 
Ernesti justly censures him. We do not, of course, follow Rambach in 
this, though cordially adopting his definition of the sensus literalis or 
grammaticus. 
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certain transactions, recorded in the Old Testament, pre-signify or adumbrate 
those related in the New Testament. 

3. ‘The parabolic sense is when, besides the plain and obvious meaning 
of the thing related, an occult or spiritual sense is intended. As this 
chiefly occurs in passages of a moral tendency, the parabolic has by some 
writers been termed the moral or tropological sense.’ 


Now we cannot help expressing our surprise that the author 
should be so well satisfied with these definitions as to allow them to 
stand unamended from edition to edition. He should either long 
ago have improved them, so as to make the distinctions which he 
intended them to convey more tangible, or else he should have 
removed several of them altogether. When he defines the para- 
bolic sense to be an ‘ occult or spiritual sense’ intended in addition 
to the plain and obvious meaning of the thing related, it is not 
easy to distinguish this parabolic sense, which is given as a species 
of the genus—mystical sense—from the genus itself, when we are 
told, in regard to the latter, that it consists in ‘a more remote or 
recondite meaning’ being attached to a passage besides its direct 
or immediate signification. In what degree are the defining 
terms, ‘more remote and recondite,’ more generic than the terms 
‘occult and spiritual?’ or in what degree are these latter terms 
more specific than the former? Again, what distinction can we 
grasp between the allegorical and the parabolic senses when, the 
latter being defined to be an ‘ occult or spiritual sense’ besides the 
plain and obvious meaning, the allegorical is described as taking 
place, when, ‘ besides the literal sense, anything belonging to faith 
or spiritual doctrine, is signified?’ For of course this latter sense, 
the allegorical, is also ‘occult’ as well as the parabolic; and if this 
occult sense refer to spiritual doctrine, it can be nothing else than 
a spiritual sense. Where, then, is the specific difference between 
these two alleged species? or where is the difference between 
either or both of these species and the genus as previously defined ? 

It is only fair to the author, however, to remember, that while 
he gives us these faulty definitions, he tells us that ‘ the reason of 
this mode’ of classifying the different species of the spiritual sense 
‘does not sufficiently appear.’ In other words, he has himself a 
suspicion that the distinctions which he labours to draw are really 
distinctions without differences. But it is strange he should give 
us them notwithstanding, and that, too, on the plea that ‘it may 
not be irrelevant’ to do so; for what can be less relevant than to 
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furnish us with definitions which are not definitive, and with dis- 
tinctions which are not distinct? Still we must not forget that 
clear definitions and distinctions are hardly anywhere to be met 
with upon this subject of the spiritual or mystical sense of Scrip- 
ture. If Mr. Horne has failed here, it is only what almost every 
body else has done before or since. Even Marsh himself, with 
all his clearness of discrimination and lucidness of speech, has 
entangled himself and his readers among the meshes of the alle- 
gorical and typical senses. It may well, then, be deemed foolhardy 
in us to attempt to loose this Gordian knot ; and yet, that we may 
not be chargeable with a mere spirit of fault-finding—that we 
may subject ourselves to the criticism of others on this point as 
well as subject others to our own—we will even be so bold as to 
risk some observations upon this vexed subject. We cannot begin 
better than by adopting the excellent definition which Rambach gives 
of the sense of Scripture in general or as a whole. It runs thus :— 
‘ Sensus Scripture est ille rerum conceptus quem Spiritus Sanctus, 
per verba Scripture, perque res verbis comprehensas, hominibus 
intelligendum exhibet.’ In this definition it is laid down, and we 
think with perfect truth, that God has made use of two kinds of 
signs in the Scriptures by which to communicate his will to men, 
viz., words and things ; the words are used as the signs of things, 
and the things themselves, which are indicated by the words, are 
often used as the signs of other things analogous to them. In 
other terms, the whole mind of God in the Scriptures is con- 
veyed partly by the grammatical meaning of the words which he 
employed to record or express certain things, and partly by the 
symbolical meaning of many things recorded or expressed by the 
words. But as the whole mind of God in the Scriptures is the 
same thing as the whole sense or meaning of the Scriptures them- 
selves, that sense must be viewed as including all that is con- 
veyed both by the words of Scripture taken grammatically, and by 
as many of its facts understood, symbolically, as we have ground 
to think were originally intended to be thus understood. 

It is indeed true, that if we accept this definition of the sense of 
Scripture we make that sense something peculiar, per se, and un- 
like that of any other book. By the sense of other books, we 
understand only the sense conveyed by the words contained in 
them. We do not include any sense symbolically conveyed to 
the reader by the facts or persons or institutions which the books 
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may record or describe ; and the reason in this case plainly is, that we 
have no reason or warrant to suppose that any such additional mean- 
ing was intended to be conveyed by the facts, or persons, or insti- 
tutions in question. But in the instance of the Scriptures the 
state of the case is exactly the reverse. Here we have the strongest 
grounds for believing—here, in fact, we know for certain—that not 
only the words of Scripture, but many of the facts and institutions 
recorded therein, were intended to convey truth to the minds 
of men; and it is this difference in the two cases which obliges 
us to make a corresponding difference in our definitions of the 
sense of mere human books on the one hand, and of the book 
of God on the other. We are aware that the definition we have 
now given of the sense of Scripture is one which has been, and 
still is, strongly opposed by many theologians and critics, who 
contend that the sense of Scripture should be regarded as in all 
respects of the same nature as that of other books, i.e., as a sense 
conveyed by its words grammatically interpreted, and nothing 
more. Rambach takes notice of the controversies that were carried 
on in his time upon this point, and every one acquainted with 


Ernesti’s Institutio is aware that his preference was very decidedly - 


in favour of the more restricted definition. Now we have no con- 
troversy with Ernesti and his school—we are perfectly at one with 
them—in so far as they restrict the sense of the language of Scrip- 
ture to its grammatical meaning, i.e., to its meaning as ascertained 
by the grammar and lexicon. If the question be, What are we to 
understand by the sense of the words of Scripture? we say at once 
with them: Certainly, the grammatical sense, and nothing more ; 
not the symbolical sense, nor the typical sense, nor any other. 
We concur (e.g.) in the remark of Ernesti, ‘ipse ille typicus 
sensus quem vocant proprie non est sensus quem in arte vocamus;’ 
for it is evident that here, and, indeed, throughout the Institutio, 
he uses the term sensus in the ordinary grammatical or critical 
acceptation, or, as the meaning of language. But when the ques- 
tion is, not, What are we to understand by the sense of the words of 
Scripture ? but What by the sense of Scripture as a whole? it is 
impossible for us, surely, to lay out of view the fact, that not only 
the words of Scripture, but also many of its recorded facts, and 
persons, and institutions were designed to have a meaning, and to 
convey truth to the minds of men. We are obliged, therefore, to 


frame such a definition of the sense of Scripture as will include not 
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only all that was conveyed by its written language, but also all that 
was conveyed by its symbolical events, and personages, and institu- 
tions. The Scriptures have not only their grammatical signs to speak 
to us withal, but also their symbolical signs. They have two alpha- 
bets, the alphabet of language and the alphabet of significant facts 
and things; and unquestionably the sense of both these systems of 
speech must be included in any definition which we offer of the 
sense of Scripture itself. 

Having thus defined the sense of Scripture as a whole, or as a 
genus, we have next to offer definitions of the two great species 
which the genus includes. These are the literal sense and the 
symbolical sense. 

Respecting the literal sense we need say no more than that we 
fully adopt the definition of it given by Rambach, as already quoted 
in a preceding part of this article, in which the figurative meaning 
of terms is included as well as their proper original signification. 
Whatever the language of Scripture, as distinguished from the 
symbols of Scripture, conveys to the mind, when correctly inter- 
preted, that is the literal grammatical sense of Scripture, no matter 
whether the language is used tropically or not: and all Scripture 
language alike has such a literal grammatical sense. ‘This sense 
not only belongs to those passages which have no farther or more 
recondite sense, but it belongs also to all those numerous passages 
whose recorded facts, or institutions, and characters, have a symbol- 
ical meaning besides. Is it conceivable that God would ever make 
use of the language of men without conveying a linguistic meaning 
by it ? and what can the meaning of language be in every case, but 
its grammatical sense, 7.¢., its sense as language, as language inter- 
preted on the only principles in which it can be interpreted, 2.e., 
on grammatical principles. Whatever other and additional senses 
Scripture may have, let this be laid down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple or fact, that it has in all its passages, and in all its single 
vocables, a literal, grammatical meaning, either existing alone, or 
existing as the substratum of the symbolical sense. 

Proceeding now to the symbolical sense of Scripture, we cannot 
do better than adopt Rambach’s definition here also. He terms it 
the ‘Sensus Mysticus,’ and defines it happily, thus: ‘ Per sensum 
mysticum intelligitur ille conceptus qui non proxime per verba, 
sed per res, vel personas verbis designatas, a Spiritu Sancto inten- 
ditur.’ The explanation given by Jahn is also excellent, ‘ Sires, 
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sensu orationis designata, alterius porro rei est signum vel symbolum, 
hec non verborum sed rei significatio dicitur sensus mediatus, qui 
vulgo mysticus, symbolicus vel typicus dicitur, et olim prout ad 
fidem, ad spem, ad mores spectabat, allegoricus, anagogicus, tropo- 
logicus vocabatur, partitio nec ex Bibliis hausta, neque ad regulas 
logicee exacta.’ ‘ Veruntamen,’ Jahn adds, ‘Si rem ad amussim 
reducamus, hee symbolica rerum significatio, appellari non potest 
sensus—qui non est rerum—sed verborum et sententiarum.’ Several 
of the epithets above enumerated by Jahn have become obsolete, but 
several of them are still usually applied to the symbolical sense of 
Scripture, viz., mediatus, because it is not conveyed immediately by 
the words, but mediately by the things recorded by the words. 
Mysticus, from pve, to shut or close, indicating the more recondite 
and hidden nature of the sense; ¢ypicus, because the symbol employed 
is often of the nature of a type; and allegoricus, because, from a 
very early period in the history of Scripture interpretation, no de- 
finite distinction was drawn between a type and an allegory, a con- 
fusion of ideas which continues to mark theological and critical 
writings even to the present time. There is another epithet often 
applied to the symbolical sense which Jahn has not mentioned, viz., 

spiritualis, the reason of which name is, that, whereas the facts and 

events which convey symbolical truth are generally of a temporal 

or earthly kind; the truths and events which they symbolised were 

almost always of a spiritual character, having reference either to the 

character and government of God or the dispensation of Christ. 

But still the greatest difficulty of the subject remains, viz., to 
distinguish correctly and clearly between the different species of 
this symbolical sense. Here we must think for ourselves, for 
at this point every guide fails us. The following division and 
arrangement are the best that have occurred to us after much con- 
sideration. To our own minds, at least, they seem adequate to the 
extent and variety of the subject. 

The symbolical sense of Scripture is found in three different 
descriptions of passages : 

1. In narratives purely fictitious, intended either to convey sym- 
bolically religious and moral instruction, or symbolically to predict 
coming events in God’s providence or the history of the church. 
This sense attaches especially to the parables of our Lord, which 
formed so large and important a part of his public teaching. It is, 
therefore, commonly called the parabolic sense. 
a2 
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2. In narratives of real transactions and events, and in accounts 
of actual institutions or rites appointed by God, which events and 
institutions were designed to communicate symbolically to the 
church instruction in religious and spiritual truth. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of the records of events and institutions which were 
thus pregnant with a symbolical religious meaning—such as the 
expulsion from Eden, the flood, the deliverance from Egypt, the 
institution of sacrifice, and so on. Nor is the New Testament 
without them. The transfiguration of Christ upon the mount was 
a magnificent symbol, conveying to the disciples who beheld it such 
a lesson as they could never forget regarding the glory of their 
Master. And what are the sacraments but symbolic institutions 
intended to read to the eye of believers the same lessons of evan- 
gelical truth which the unsymbolic teaching of the New Testament 
reads to the ear? 

3. In many instances, however, these facts and institutions of 
Scripture were not only symbolical of Divine truth, but prefigurative, 
and in this peculiar form predictive of future evolutions of the 
Divine purposes and dispensations. This gives rise, accordingly, to 
a third species of the symbolical sense of Scripture, viz., the typical 
sense. Typical events and institutions were not only symbolical of 
doctrinal and moral truth, but by being so, cr in consequence of 
their speaking this symbolical language, they were also divinely 
fitted and designed to be prefigurative of the events, and arrange- 
ments, and developments of the New Testament dispensation. 
They had a prophetic as well as a doctrinal element in them. They 
were not only pregnant with a dogmatic, but also with an anticipa- 
tive meaning; so that enlightened believers could not only gather 
from them what were the true principles of religion and duty in 
immediate relation to themselves and their own times and circum- 
stances, but also, though doubtless more dimly, what further 
unfoldings and larger manifestations of these principles might be 
expected in ‘the age to come, 6 alwy 6 wedAwy,’ in ‘ the fulness of 
the times.’ 

Thus it often happens that the same series of events or institu- 
tions is symbolical, both in the dogmatic sense last mentioned and 
in the present typical sense, both doctrinally and prophetically sym- 
bolical. Still these two senses are plainly distinct, and ought to 
be always distinguished—the more so as the one sustains the 
relation of the only sure foundation of the other. We mean that it 
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is only in so far as any real events or institutions of the Old 
Testament were in the first instance symbolical of spiritual trath— 
that they were capable of becoming also typical of New Testament 
things—so that, before any event or institution can be proved to 
have been prophetically ¢ypical, it must first be shown to have been 
dogmatically symbolical. 

Such appear to be the three great varieties of the symbolical 
sense of Scripture, and let it be carefully remarked that the first is 
distinguished from the other two in this—that, in the parabolic 
symbol, the narrative is fictitious, whereas, in the other two cases, 
the narrative is a record of real events, and persons, and institu- 
tions,—and that these other two are distinguished from each other 
by this—that, in the one case, the symbolical sense is doctrinal 
simply, whereas, in the other, it is both doctrinal and prophetic, or 
prefigurative. 

It will have been observed by the attentive reader that, in the 
above definitions of the symbolical sense of Scripture and its 
various species, we have avoided the use of the phrase ‘allegorical 
sense,’ and we have done so for good reasons, for, although this 
term is often employed in hermeneutical and exegetical writings, 
as synonymous with typical and parabolical, it were well if this 
use of it were given up, seeing that it tends to introduce great 
confusion into the subject. The reason of this confusion is, that 
a passage of Scripture may be conceived to bear an allegorical 
sense, whether its narrative be considered to be authentic or ficti- 
tious. Origen, the great master of allegorical interpretation, 
sometimes regarded the narratives which he allegorised in the one 
way, and sometimes in the other. The use, then, of this term, the 
allegorical sense, leaves it undetermined whether the passage to 
which it is applied is to be viewed as coming under the denomina- 
tion of parabolic passages—where the narrative is fictitious, or 
under that of typical passages—where the events recorded are real. 
It is an unnecessary term, besides, as well as a confusing one, for 
all the varieties of the symbolical sense can be sufficiently indicated 
without it, as we have already seen. If the doctrinal sense of the 
parables is proposed to be called the allegorical sense of them, we 
decline the use of the term because we do not need it, the phrase 
‘parabolic sense’ being quite sufficient for the purpose. Again, if 
the symbolical sense of authentic narratives is proposed to be so 
denominated, we must still decline the name, because it is as 
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unnecessary as before—‘symbolico-dogmatic sense’ being quite 
sufficient, and at the same time unambiguous. And, once more, if 
an allegorical sense is put upon authentic historical passages, to the 
discrediting of their literal, historical meaning, we utterly refuse 
and resist all such allegories as an affront put upon the historic 
truth and value of the word of God. 

The only kind of allegories that we can acknowledge to belong 
to Scripture are a few of the rhetorical kind, such as that very fine 
one in the eightieth Psalm, where the nation of Israel is compared 
to a vine brought out of Egypt, or the kindred one in the fifth of 
Isaiah, where the same people are likened to a vineyard of the 
- Lord’s planting. But these are merely ornamental, not doctrinal 
or prefigurative, or, as Lowth and Horne call them, mystical 
allegories. They are but a consistent series of bold metaphors and 
similitudes. They, therefore, properly belong to the figurative 
sense of language, and not to its allegorical sense, as this term is 
usually understood, viz., as synonymous with symbolical. In a 
word, the sense of such passages ranges under the head of the 
grammatical sense, for we have already seen that the grammatical 
sense includes the figurative or tropical as well as the proper and 
original signification of words. 

But, to return from this long digression, there are some farther 
corrections and amendments which we would take leave respect- 
fully to suggest to our author. In the section on emphasis he has 
manifested good judgment, we think, in rejecting Ernesti’s distinc- 
tion between temporary and permanent verbal emphasis ; we concur 
with him in the opinion ‘that the examples adduced in defence of 
this distinction concur to make it a distinction without a dif- 
ference ;’ but we wish he had also dismissed the alleged distinction 
between verbal and real emphasis, as we are persuaded that this 
so-called real emphasis, or emphasis in the things described by 
any set of words, has no reality at all. Mr. Horne, we think, 
might have been convinced of this by the examples of real 


emphasis which he has himself adduced. The following is the 
first of these examples :— 


‘Rom. xi. 17: In this verse we have a very beautiful illustration taken 
from the engrafting of trees. The point to be explained was the union of 
the Gentiles with the Jews under the Gospel-dispensation. The Jews 
were the olive tree; the grafts were both Gentiles and Jews, and the act of 
engrafting was the initiation of both into the Christian religion,’ &c. &c. 
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We agree so far with the author as to think ‘that here we have 
a very beautiful d/ustration,’ but we cannot discover any emphasis 
either in the words or in the ideas of the passage. There is 
perfect aptness in the illustration and great force in the reasoning, 
but it seems to us an abuse of language to call such a passage an 
example of ‘real emphasis.’ A great deal, too, of what the 
author has given us in illustration of verbal emphasis might be 
omitted with advantage. He has not sufficiently distinguished 
between the simple defining power of the Greek article and the 
emphatic augment of meaning which, in some cases, it receives. 
We allow with him that in John i. 21, ‘O zpodirns ef od; the 
article is emphatic, for here it not only gives definiteness to the 
mpopytns, but high distinction and pre-eminence; but in Matt. 
xvi. 16, 2b 6 Xpiords, 6 vids rod rod Gyros, while we 
regard the article before Xpuords as emphatic for the same reason 
as that now given, we cannot go along with the author in 
regarding all the remaining articles in the sentence as emphatic 
also—to our mind they are simply definitive. It is to this want of 
distinguishing between the ordinary definitive power of the article 
and its occasional emphatic force, that we must ascribe the mal- 
arrangement into which the author has fallen in introducing, into 
this section on emphasis, a long illustration and verification of 
Granville Sharp’s famous rule regarding the construction of the 
Greek article, viz., ‘ that when two or more personal nouns of the 
same gender, number, and case, are connected by the copulative 
kal, if the first has the definitive article, and the second, third, &c., 
have not, they both relate to the same person.’ It is plain that, 
however true and important this rule may be, it is strangely out of 
place in a discussion about verbal emphasis, and that the intro- 
duction of it here can only have the effect of producing a confusion 
of ideas in the mind of the reader. Mr. Horne has added here 
some excellent cautions to guard the Bible student against the 
multiplication of imaginary cases of emphasis, ‘as ingenious and 
fanciful minds are apt to discover them where they do not 
actually exist.? This is the best part of the section, but we are 
afraid the usefulness of the author’s precepts and warnings on 
this subject will be somewhat marred by the inconsistency of his 
own example. 

He entitles the second chapter, ‘On the subsidiary means for 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture,’ and under this chapter he 
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includes nine sections, in which he fairly exhausts all the available 
means, direct and indirect, of investigating that sense. What, then, 
is his reason for entitling the whole apparatus of hermencutical ap- 
pliances the subsidiary means? They are not the subsidiary, they 
are the only means. We can discover no other reason for this 
misnomer except that he had previously given us a section entitled 
‘ general rules for investigating the meaning of words,’ and that he 
felt himself obliged to adopt some epithet to distinguish the contents 
of the subsequent sections from those of the preceding one. There 
is a serious mistake, however, in calling the only means we have of 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture, the subsidiary means, for it 
implies that there are other and more important means available. 
It is fitted to make the impression upon cursory readers, that the 
author’s ‘general rules’ are more important than the so-called 
‘subsidiary means.’ The truth is, we think, these general rules 
might be omitted with advantage altogether; there is nothing in 
them of any value which might not be equally well introduced into 
the chapter whose title we are now discussing, and the omission 
would have the effect of greatly simplifying the author’s her-. 
meneutical system. 

After discussing with great pains and research, and an ample 
use of all the best writers on the subject, the various means, direct 
and indirect, of ascertaining the usus loquendi of Scripture, the 
author proceeds to his second book, which is entitled ‘On the 
Special Interpretation of Scripture. He thus introduces the 
subject 


‘Having stated and illustrated the general principles of interpretation 
in the preceding chapters, it remains that we show in what manner the 
sense, when discovered, is to be communicated, expounded, and applied. 
The consideration of this topic will lead us to notice the interpretation of 
the figurative and poetical language of the Bible, and also the interpretation 
of the spiritual and typical, prophetical, doctrinal, and moral parts of the 
Bible, as well as the interpretation of the promises and threatenings con- 
tained in the Scriptures and of passages alleged to be contradictory, 
together with that inferential reading, and that practical application of 
them to the heart and conscience, without which all knowledge will be 
in vain,’ &e. 


There is obviously much room for improvement in this opening 
statement, and as it is intended to form a very important transi- 
tion-step in the author’s hermeneutical system, it were much to be 
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wished that he would make the necessary amendments upon its 
phraseology. It does not hang logically together. It is difficult to see 
how the consideration of the topic announced in the first sentence, 
viz., the manner in which the sense of Scripture, when discovered, is to 
be communicated, expounded, and applied, should ‘lead him to no- 
tice the interpretation of the figurative and the poetical language of 
the Bible,’ and all the other departments of interpretation which he 
enumerates. The ascertaining of the sense of the figurative, typical, 
and other parts of Scripture referred to in that enumeration, is 
surely quite a distinct thing from the communication and exposition 
of that sense, when ascertained, and still more from the communi- 
cation of the sense of Scripture in general. How, then, should the 
author think himself ‘/ed’ by the topic which he proposes in the 
first sentence, viz., the right manner of communicating the sense of 
Scripture, to treat of the right manner of ascertaining the figurative 
and other senses? And how is it that, having proposed to himself 
that topic in the first sentence, he never afterwards returns to it at 
all, but confines the whole second book to the modes of ascertaining 
the sense of special departments of Scripture, as distinguished 
from the modes of exhibiting the sense when ascertained? And, 
admitting that the special interpretation of Scripture was very pro- 
perly made by him the subject of his second book, how came it to 
pass that he should have commenced that book by announcing that 
it ‘remained for him to show in what manner the sense, when dis- 
covered, is to be communicated, expounded, and applied ?’ 

The distinction adverted to in this opening sentence, so singularly 
misplaced, and yet keeping its place so firmly from edition to edition, 
is indeed an important one—the distinction we mean, between the 
discovery of the sense, and the exposition of it. But we have to 
regret that this appears to be the only passage where our author 
has expressed it; which is singularly unlucky, as in this place the 
distinction is of no use whatever; whereas, if expressed and acted 
upon at some more fitting stage in the author’s system, it would 
have been of essential service. It is obvious that the interpretation 
of Scripture, like that of any other book, includes two processes 
altogether diverse from each other, the process of investigating the 
sense, and the process of communicating it when it is found. A 
complete hermeneutical system, therefore, should include principles 
and rules for the regulation of both these processes. It should 
teach us both how to make legitimate inquisition after the sense, 
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and how to make a due and effective exposition of it. Accordingly, 
Ernesti divided his Institutio agreeably to this fundamental dis- 
tinction ; the first part of it being occupied with the former topic, 
and the second part with the latter.* 

II. With this illustrious example before him, we think it strange 
that our author should not have felt it his duty to follow it. 
It is an extraordinary and unaccountable omission, that there is 
nothing in the whole of Mr. Horne’s hermeneutical exposition 
corresponding to the second part of the Institutio. He never 
carries out his own expressed design to show ‘in what manner the 
sense when discovered, is to be communicated, expounded, and 
applied.’ His sections on versions and commentaries, where some- 
thing of this kind might perhaps be expected, refer entirely to the 
right way of using these in investigating the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and not at all to the right way of makirig them. We do not 
indeed think that the omission is a very serious evil in a practical 
point of view, for if we once rightly apprehend the meaning of 
Scripture, we shall be at little loss rightly to convey it; but it is 
certainly a grave oversight in an author who professes to furnish his 
readers with a hermeneutical system; and it strikes us as a very 
singular circumstance, that such an omission should have been 
allowed to continue to mar the completeness of our author’s treatise, 
through so long a course of editions. 

Neither has he given us any account of the various causes and 
circumstances by which the wsus loquendi of an ancient language 
was affected. A knowledge of these, and an habitual recollection of 
them in interpreting, are plainly necessary to guard the interpreter 
from mistaking the signification of terms and phrases, inasmuch as 
the usus loquendi of one province, or age, or sect, or school, or class, 


* Ernesti’s definitions of the process of interpretation as a whole, and 
of its several parts, are excellent. ‘ Est interpretatio facultas docendi que 
cujusque orationi sententia subjecta sit, seu efficiendi, ut alter cogitet 
eadem cum scriptore quoque.’ ‘ Interpretatio igitur omnis duabus rebus 
continetur, sententiarum (idearum) verbis subjectarum _intellectu, 
earumque idonea explicatione. Unde in bono interprete esse debet subtilitas 
intelligendi, et subtilitas explicandi. Hermeneutice, igitur, est scientia 
adducens ad subtilitatem tum intelligendi tum explicandi auctoris cujusque 
sententias, sive, tradens rationem sententie quorumque verborum sub- 
tiliter et inveniende et explicande.’ 
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was often exceedingly different from that of another. Ernesti has 
briefly adverted to all these modifying circumstances, and his com- 
mentator Morus has expatiated upon them at great length. Jahn 
also has illustrated them in his Enchiridion Hermeneutic Gener- 
alis. It would have been easy, therefore, for our author to have 
followed in their steps; and with their works lying before him, we 
are surprised that he did not make use of their materials on a 
subject so fundamental in the business of exergesis. 

Neither have we here any principles laid down to define the 
proper and legitimate province of reason in the interpretation of 
the word of God. In this omission, indeed, our author is not 
singular. None of the continental hermeneutists, so far as we 
know, have endeavoured to lay down such principles. But it is 
plainly very important that a hermeneutical system should set forth 
some sound and enlightened canons upon so fundamental a point ; 
for, on the one hand, it is certain that reason or the human under- 
standing has some essential functions to discharge in this matter, 
seeing it is to the human understanding that Scripture addresses 
itself, while, on the other hand, it is equally certain, that reason has 
often overstepped due limits, in the exercise of those functions, and 
violated at once the sacred authority of revelation and the dictates 
of its own more sober judgment. Can it be right, then, in a 
hermeneutical writer to omit to draw a boundary line, in a case 
where it is so indispensable that one should be drawn? Can there 
be any part of the training and discipline of the future expounder 
of the Scriptures more vital than this ? 

There is another omission in the treatise before us, which we 
wish to see supplied, although we do not go so far as to say that 
such an addition is indispensable to the completeness of the work. 
John Alph. Turretine occupies the first half of his able ‘ Tractatus 
de Sacre Scripture Interpretatione,’ with a statement and refuta- 
tion of a series of false principles and hypotheses of interpretation ; 
and we should have liked our author to have gone farther than he 
has done in the same path, especially as there is as much need in 
our day as ever there was, for refuting such false systems of 
exegesis. He has done good service in exposing the unsoundness 
of Kant’s Moral Interpretation, and in holding up to condemnation 
the Accommodation system of the Rationalists ; but there are three, 
at least, of the false hypotheses, refuted by Turretine, which still 
need to be noticed, and should not have been overlooked by Mr. 
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Horne, which we cannot do better than express in Turretine’s 
own compact words :— 

1. Hypothesis falsa Pontificiorum, qui statuunt nullum alium 
sensum Sacre Scripture admittendum esse preter illum quem 
tenet ecclesia. 

2. Hypothesis enthusiastarum qui statuunt verbum illud quod 
vocant internum esse non modo partem precipuam verbi divini, sed 
et normam intelligends Sacre Scripture. 

3. Hypothesis eorum qui existimant Sacre Scripture verba 
ubique significare quantum significare possunt. 

We admit, of course, that the inculcation of right principles of 
interpretation is the best preservative from the infection of wrong 
ones; and the omission we are now alluding to may, perhaps, be 
vindicated on this ground; but the author has, himself, left this 
ground, in regard to some of the false systems which have obtained 
currency; and, by doing so, has given us some reason to expect 
that he would have gone farther in the same direction. 

III. The subjects discussed in the Second Book, and which have 
already been enumerated in the words of the author himself, are ex- 
ceedingly extensive, and of the greatest importance; but we have 
no intention to follow him into his lengthened and most laborious 
treatment of them. So multifarious are the materials which he 
has here brought together, so vast is this repository of exegetical 
learning, that we cannot tax either our own, or our reader’s, 
patience so much, as to pass its successive richly-stored depart- 
ments under review.* There is only one remark which we shall 
venture upon our author’s treatment of the difficult and long- 
agitated subjects of the double sense of the Old Testament, and 
the interpretation of prophecy, and typical interpretation,—that we 

ean discover no traces in his sections upon these points, of the 


* We notice that the author has given an inaccurate and unintelligible 
version of Ernesti’s rule for distinguishing when words are used tropically 
or not. It stands thus:—‘ We may ascertain whether any expression is to 
be taken literally or figuratively, by recalling the thing spoken of to its in- 
ternal or external sense; that is, by seeking out its internal or external 
meaning.” What Ernesti says, is, that the point may be determined—‘ re 
ad sensum vel internum vel externum revocanda—h, e, repetenda ejus vel 
interna vel externa perceptione’—which*is thus rendered by Stuart :—'‘ by 
examining the object spoken of either by the external or internal senses.’ 
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influence of two works, not long ago published, which we think 
were worthy of being consulted by him before he issued the 
present edition. We refer to Moses Stuart’s ‘ Hints on the Inter- 
pretation of Prophecy,’ published in America, in 1842; and to 
‘Fairbairn on the Typology of Scripture,’ the first and most 
important volume of which appeared in Edinburgh in 1845. We 
are confident that the study of these works would have led Mr. 
Horne to reconsider, and, perhaps, to modify, some of the views he 
has expressed on the important subjects referred to. He has 
declared himself strongly in favour of the ‘double sense,’ trusting 
to the broad shield of such invincible names as Horsley, and War- 
burton, and Lowth, to bring him off scatheless. He adopts, also, 
without any apparent misgivings, Horsley’s famous rendering of 
2 Pet. i. 20, that ‘not any prophecy of Scripture is of self-inter- 
pretation, or is its own interpreter; the sense of prophecy is to be 
sought in the events of the world, and in the harmony of the 
prophetic writings, rather than in the bare terms of any single 
prediction ;? and he asserts roundly, that ‘unfulfilled prophecies 


‘ean only be understood, when the events foretold have actually 


been accomplished,’ strangely forgetting, that if these predictions 
cannot be deciphered before the alleged fulfilment takes place, it is 
quite impossible to say, before-hand, what kind of event would 
amount to a fulfilment; and, therefore, equally impossible to 
recognise any event as such a fulfilment, whatever events may 
hereafter emerge. On the subject of the Interpretation of Types, 
he goes along with Marsh, and seems fully to acquiesce in the 
very narrow and inadequate view which that eminent critic was 
driven, by the excesses of the typical expounders, to take up, of 
the legitimate extent and compass of typology, viz., that no single 
person, institution, or event, in Old Testament history, can be 
justly considered as a type of New Testament persons, institutions, 
doctrines, or events, unless we can produce an express testimony of 
Scripture to that effect; as if the general and very comprehensive 
declaration of the apostle, ‘that the Jaw,’ as a whole, ‘ was a 
shadow of good things to come,’ were not a sufficient Scripture 
warrant for regarding many things as typical in the Old Testa- 
ment which are not separately and individually mentioned as such 
in the New. Such are some of Mr. Horne’s views: we cannot of 
course discuss their merits here; but we repeat that we think he 
would have seen reason to modify them not a little, if-not alto+ 
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gether to relinquish them, if he had looked into the works to which 
we have just referred him. On a question of hermeneutics, there is 
no living critic better entitled to be heard than the Veteran of 
Andover ; and we can only say for ourselves, that his ‘Hints,’ 
however brief, have had force enough to make some of our old 
opinions upon these matters reel and stagger very unpleasantly. 
And as to Mr. Fairbairn, though his able and interesting work has 
no such prestige in its favour as anything that comes from the 
pen of the American sexagenarian, yet we are very much mistaken 
if his book on Typology does not work a revolution in this depart- 
ment of biblical literature; convincing all intelligent and con- 
vincible students that there is a via media between the extreme 
license of the old typologists on the one hand, and the extreme 
stringency of the Marsh school on the other; and that there are 
some clear and indisputable principles upon which, as a sure 
bottom, such a via media may be constructed and prepared for all 
future travellers in this interesting region of research. 

We shall think it very strange and not very pardonable, if Mr. 
Horne should not avail himself of these new helps in his next 
edition. 

It was our intention to have included in these papers some 
remarks upon the author’s treatment of the department of Sacred 
Geography. We are obliged, however, to relinquish this design by 
the length to which our remarks have already extended. If we 
had entered upon this additional branch, we can assure our readers 
that we should have had ample occasion to commend Mr. Horne’s 
diligence in keeping pace with the progress of geographical re- 
search in the ‘Lands of the Bible, as they are happily called in 
Dr. Wilson of Bombay’s new work of Travels and Researches ; 
_ Dr. Robinson’s labours, and those of his missionary brethren 
in Syria, are evidently watched by our esteemed author with the 
most lively interest, and he loses no opportunity of enriching him- 
self with their spoils. 

In conclusion, if these papers should seem to be too liberal in 
strictures, and too sparing of praise, let it be remembered that 
praise was not needed to make Mr. Horne’s work popular, and 
that just strictures may be useful in making it better, and of course 
still more popular than it is. Most cordially do we desire this 
object, and neither the author nor judicious readers will blame us 
for doing our best to promote it. L. 
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Tue appropriateness of the symbol of a harlot, as a represen- 
tation of any apostate church, is generally admitted. This inter- 
pretation of the figure in the Apocalypse is confirmed, by the 
evident contrast which there is, between the woman persecuted by 
the dragon, and the woman supported by the beast; and by the 
further opposition of the meretricious splendour and transient 
prosperity of the latter, to the white raiment and everlasting 
blessedness of the bride of Christ. It is also sustained by the more 
frequent usage of the same figure in the Old Testament prophecies.* 
The statements, too, respecting the character of the harlot in the 
Apocalypse,—as a persecutor and a seducer,—and respecting her 
history,—as befriended by a power which subsequently becomes an 
enemy,—are, we think, more applicable to an apostate church, than 
to any other system or society. But it has been objected, that the 
symbol of a great city, distinguished for wealth and luxury, is not 
so suitable an image for the same object: and the absence of all 
religious references in the description of Babylon, has been urged 
against the interpretation which assigns to it any kind of religious 
character. In reply, it may be remarked, that if the two symbols 
represent the same object,—and the harlot and Babylon are declared 
to be one,—we should not expect that the second would repeat what 
the first was especially designed to exhibit. The meaning of both 
signs must be combined, if we would understand, correctly and 
completely, the object of this two-fold representation. 

It should also be considered that, as the true church does not 
consist of the ministers of the Gospel, but of all the faithful 
servants of the Lord; so the apostate church does not consist of 
false priests and prophets only, but, with them, of the people who 
follow their pernicious practices. Where Israel and Judah are 
represented as harlots, in the Old Testament prophecies, there is 
no special reference to the ministers of religion. The people, as a 
body, are referred to. Their apostasy, too, is not described as 
consisting chiefly in the adoption of erroneous creeds, or of observ- 
ances ecclesiastically wrong, but in their forsaking God, by living 
in worldliness and wickedness. We do not imagine that the vices 


* See, also, Psa. Ixxiii. 27. Matt. xii. 89; xvi. 4. James iv. 4. 
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of the clergy, as a distinct class, are exhibited in the symbol of 
Babylon; but, in general, the luxury and devotedness to the world, 
which prevail among those who, under the Christian dispensation, 
occupy a position analogous to that of the Jewish nation in the 
times of its apostasy. The anti-Christian priesthood is exhibited 
in the symbol of the second beast. It is the false prophet who, 
by pretended miracles and other artifices of deception, perverts 
many from truth and righteousness. The anti-Christian society 
thus formed is, we think, exhibited in the symbol of Babylon. 
The first beast employs force to support the dominion of Satan, 
and to oppose the kingdom of Christ. The second beast gives aid 
by fraud, and so co-operates in the same evil work. The harlot is 
associated with them, and by means of Juaury—the pomp and 
pleasures of the world—she seduces men from the service of God. 
From various lands heathenism has been removed by the progress of 
Christianity. But the state of the people has resembled too much 
that of the Jewish nation, when it was only by name the people of 
God. In many countries the system and society which have had 
most adherents, have been recommended, not by spiritual excellence, 
but by worldly advantages. According to this view, the dominion 
of Babylon over the kings of the earth, will not be the dominion of 
the ecclesiastical over the civil powers ; but the dominion of luxury, 
wealth, and magnificence, over the higher, as well as the lower, 
classes of society. The lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, seem to be embodied in this symbolical repre- 
sentation. Of all these it is said, that they are not of the Father, but 
of the. world, and they must pass away.* The purely secular 
character of Babylon only renders it a more just representation of 
those systems and societies, whose professions and privileges are 
heavenly, but their principles and practices earthly. Babylon is 
condemned because it is in all things like the cities of this world, 
and is not like a city of God. We do not know any large section 
of Christendom, which has in any age presented simply the coun- 
terpart of this symbol; nor any where there have not been some of 
its characteristics. 

The preliminary visions exhibited the dragon, and the two beasts, 
at the commencement of their opposition to the church of Christ. 
The doom of those who become their votaries has been set forth in 


* 1 John ii. 16. 
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the visions of the seven vessels of plagues; suitable admonition 
and encouragement being given, in the scenes which immediately 
precede, or follow, this central series. The prophecy now returns to 
the subjects with which it commenced. As there were three pre- 
liminary, so are there three supplementary visions. The first 
respects the doom of the two beasts; the second, that of the dragon ; 
and the third exhibits the final and universal judgment. No 
arrangement of these subjects could be more just. The character 
and power of the evil agencies which assail the church of Christ 
are first presented. The condemnation of those who become their 
followers is then set forth. And lastly, the doom of the adver- 
saries themselves is described. Without this last part the series 
would be obviously imperfect. There would be wanting that 
which is necessary to a full representation of the triumph of the 
kingdom of Christ. Now the representation is complete. We 
have seen the fall of Judaism, and the desolation of its votaries, as 
the seven seals of the scroll were unloosed. We have witnessed 
the overthrow of heathenism, and the ruin of the worshippers of 
idols, as the trumpets of the seven angels sounded. We have 
beheld, as the seven vessels of plagues were poured forth, the 
devastation of the kingdom of the beast, where force is allied with 
fraud to oppose the true followers of Christ, and to support the 
votaries of the riches and honours, the pomps and pleasures, of this 
world. In conclusion, we are called to view the doom of the great 
adversaries, the authors of so much delusion, misery, and sin. 
They who have destroyed others will be themselves destroyed. 
Whatever has been exhibited in opposition to the kingdom of 
Christ must be exhibited in entire subjection. ‘ For he must reign 
until he has put all enemies beneath his feet.’ 

When the visions respecting Babylon were finished, a new scene 
was presented to the prophet’s mind. Heaven is opened, and a 
figure appears, resembling the symbol of triumph which was seen 
when the first seal was unloosed. He too is seated on a white 
horse, and comes forth to conquer. His character is faithful, and 
his cause just. His eyes gleam like fire, many diadems are on his 
head, and his garments are stained with blood. He bears a tifle, 
the full meaning of which is known only by himself. He is the 
worD oF Gop, the visible representation of the invisible. His 
attendants are the armies of heaven, who follow him in triumphal 


array, seated on white horses, and clothed with white garments. 
VOL. Ly, 
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They do not come to assist in the conflict, but to witness the 
victory. Their great leader has but to speak, and his adversaries 
are overthrown: by the breath of his mouth they are all destroyed. 
He will bring all nations into subjection to the authority of God; 
and will execute on the rebellious a righteous judgment. For he 
is Kine or kines, and Lorp or toxps. Chap. xix. 4—16. 

The description which is given of the chief figure in this sym- 
bolical scene corresponds, in several particulars, to the representa- 
tions of Christ which previous visions have afforded. The titles 
here mentioned belong only to him; and the statements made 
respecting the character and extent of his kingdom, are similar 
to those which are found in many passages, both of the Old 
and New Testaments, concerning the Messiah’s reign.* The 
judgments of God, described in the preceding visions, are attri- 
buted to inferior agents. Angels have blown their trumpets, 
and poured forth their vessels of woe. But now He appears 
who possesses a higher dignity than they. The prophecy is 
drawing to a close, and we are about to witness the doom of the 
man of sin mentioned by St. Paul,—‘the lawless, whom the Lord 
will slay by the breath of his mouth, and destroy by the brightness 
of his own appearing”+ A more manifest, if not a more real, 
exercise of the Redeemer’s power will then take place. The appli- 
cation of this symbol to the triumph of Christ’s kingdom cannot be 
questioned ; and, therefore, the first symbol of triumph may, we 
think, most justly receive a similar application. There a crowned 
figure on a white horse was described, as commencing his victories, 
going forth to conquer: here, as about to consummate the series 
of victories, which will lead to the universal establishment of his 
kingdom. 

The next scene indicates, in a very striking manner, the result of 
the approaching conflict. Birds of prey are summoned to devour 
the bodies of the slain. Chap. xix. 17,18. Here imagery, like 
that of the Hebrew prophets, is employed simply to denote the 
certainty and completeness of the anticipated victory.t 

In the last of these three scenes, the beast and the kings of the 
earth, with their armies, are represented as assembling to battle. 


* Psa. ii: 72; Isaiah ix. 6; John i. 1; Matt. xi. 27. 
+ 2 Thess. ii. 8. , ; 
* 1 Sam. xvii. 46; Jeremiah vii. 33; Ezekiel xxxix. 17. 
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No account is given of the conflict ; its issue only is declared. The 
beast is captured, and the false prophet his associate. They are 
cast into the lake of fire, and all their followers are overthrown, 
being destroyed by the sword of the great Conqueror—by the word 
of his mouth. Chap. xix. 19—21. 

The symbolical and general character of this description must, 
we think, be allowed. The representation of our Lord, and of his 
attendants,—the angel’s call to birds of prey,—the capture of the two 
beasts, and the mode of their destruction,—cannot be taken literally 
and pictorially. We therefore conclude that the whole is figurative, 
and that no literal army is here intended, nor any literal battle, 
nor any literal carnage. A symbolical representation is employed 
to show the entire destruction of the dominion of force and fraud, 
by Him who rules through truth and righteousness. This result, 
which is of the highest moment, the imagery clearly indicates. 
But it does not show the particular means whereby this end will be 
secured, nor the circumstances of this catastrophe; these being of 
no moral significance. 

The general character of the symbol does, however, show that 
its reference is not to the peaceful progress of the Gospel, and its 
conquest over those who become the willing and happy subjects of 
the Saviour’s reign; but to the ultimate subjection of those who, 
having resisted the influence of truth and love, will be compelled 
by means of another order, as were the unbelieving Jews, to 
acknowledge the just authority of the universal Lord. 

There is nothing to restrict the application of this prophecy to 
any particular country. In the fall of Babylon we see the destruc- 
tion of all the systems of worldliness, wealth, pomp, and luxury, 
which have prevailed where Christianity has banished paganism ; 
which have taken the place that of right belonged to the true church, 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ; and which, by worldly allure-: 
ments, have seduced men from seeking the better inheritance. In 
the capture of the two beasts we see the destruction of all the 
systems of force and fraud which have given support to those who 
were not the followers of Christ, and have been opposed to those 
who were such ; and which have hindered many from receiving his 
truth and submitting to his will. All these will assuredly be 
overthrown. 

The prophecy now presents again the symbol of the dragon, 
which was exhibited in the first of the preliminary visions. There 
H2 
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this evil power was described as first assailing, but in vain, the 
person of our Lord ;—then as seeking the condemnation of the 
followers of Christ, but disappointed through their acceptance at 
the tribunal of heaven ;—and, lastly, as attempting by various 
means to effect the ruin of the church on earth, but defeated in 
every effort by the power and providence of God. For a while the 
- great author of evil is withdrawn from the scene, and other agents 
are brought forward, who do his work and maintain his dominion 
in the world. But now, the destruction of these agents, as well as 
of their votaries, having been described, some further account is 
given of Satan himself. The position in the series of this sym- 
bolical representation is required by the nature of the subject. 
We have, therefore, no reason for regarding its place alone, as an 
indication of the period of time to which it relates. It may have 
respect, in part, to the time during which force and fraud prevail— 
the two beasts who are introduced after the first account of the 
dragon. And it may have respect, in part, to the time of their 
overthrow, and may refer to what is connected with their destruc- 
tion. ‘The statements of the prophecy must determine its appli- 
cation. 

An angel is seen descending from heaven, holding in his hand 
the key of the abyss in which the dragon is to be confined, and 
the great chain wherewith he is to be bound. This symbol of 
evil, declared to represent Satan the great adversary, is seized, 
bound, and cast into the abyss. Its gates are closed upon him, 
and he is restrained from seducing the nations for many years and 
centuries ; after which, for a short season, he will be released. 
Chap. xx. 1—3. 

That this representation is figurative, and that it denotes the 
subjection of Satan to restraint, none can doubt. The general 
‘meaning of the symbol is clear, and there is no difference of 
opinion respecting it. But the kind and the degree of restraint 
here described are not so evident ; and concerning these there has 
been much controversy. For many ages it was held, almost 
universally, that the signification of the symbol did not extend 
beyond that limitation of Satan’s power, which was at once pro- 
duced by the establishment and extension of Christ’s kingdom in 
the world. And, consequently, the thousand years of the dragon’s 
captivity were supposed to begin with the commencement of the 
Gospel dispensation. But in modern times the opinion has been _ 
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very common, that the symbol denotes a restraint on the power of 
evil, more complete than has ever yet been experienced. And, con- 
sequently, it is supposed that the thousand years relate to some 
future period, in which evil will be everywhere subdued, as hitherto 
it has not been; and the removal of Satan’s agency from our 
world will become manifest, by the disappearance of superstition 
and sin, and the diffusion of truth and goodness. 

In considering this subject it should be remembered, that Satan 
is not the only evil spirit engaged in seeking to delude and 
destroy the souls of men. He is represented in the Bible as the 
chief of a vast confederacy. The devil and his angels were cast 
out. Now, as the leader of an army might be imprisoned, and 
the officers and soldiers still carry on the war; so, evidently, Satan 
may be bound, and evil spirits still continue, though with impaired 
ability, to prosecute the work in which he was the principal, but 
not the sole agent. If the binding of Satan were understood 
literally, it would not necessarily involve more than the enfeebling 
of his power, and the lessening of his dominion. More than this, 
therefore, cannot be inferred from the figure, which represents 
the dragon as chained, and cast into an abyss. The image can 
only denote some diminution, be it more or less, of the subtlety 
and power which the fallen angels have been permitted to exert 
in this world, in opposition to the government of God. From the 
close of the vision, where so much wickedness is again exhibited, 
it appears certain, that the restraint of Satan does not denote the 
entire removal of evil. Nations, numerous as the sands of the 
sea, are said to be in such a condition, at the close of the mil- 
lennium, that they are ready, at Satan’s release, to become at once 
subservient to his designs. Nothing is said of their having been 


. the subjects of Christ’s kingdom during the thousand years, and 


then becoming its violent adversaries. To suppose that, after the 
universal prevalence of righteousness, iniquity will again widely 
extend its dominion in the earth, is not according to the testimony 
of Scripture, or the lessons of experience. There is, therefore, 
merely a question of degree in respect to the meaning of the 
symbol. Do the bondage and imprisonment of the dragon 
denote the restraint of Satan’s power which belongs to the whole 
past period of Christ’s kingdom? or do they denote a restraint 
which belongs only to the future? This question must be 
answered by a reference to the similar figures which occur in the 
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sacred Scriptures, and by an examination of the statements which 
accompany this symbol. 

The following are some of the figurative representations, given in 
various parts of Scripture, of the limitation now imposed on the 
power of Satan. While in many passages reference is made to 
that restraint which was immediately consequent to the introduction 
of the kingdom of Christ; no mention is anywhere made of a 
period, prior to the consummation of all things, in which the 
agency of Satan will be subject to conditions, wholly different from 
those which at once resulted from the reign of heaven being estab- 
lished in the earth. The first promise declared, that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent’s head. This is a strong 
figure, yet, from its application by St. Paul to the present ex- 
perience of Christians, it is certain that the present subjection of 
Satan may be thus described, as well as any future and more com- 
plete.* The miracles which our Lord performed are referred to, by 
him, as proofs of the present bondage of Satan. He is the strong 
man who must first be bound, before his possessions can be taken 
from him.t _In the epistle to the Hebrews, Christ is said to have 
died, to destroy the government of Satan, and so to deliver his fol- 
lowers from the fear of death.{ In the epistle to the Colossians, 
he is said, by his death, to have spoiled principalities and powers, 
and to have triumphed over them, manifesting his victory and their 
subjection.§ And in the epistle to the Ephesians, it is said that, 
when he ascended up on high, he led captive those who had led 
men captive.|| Moreover, they who are truly converted to God by 
the Gospel are described, as brought from under the power of Satan; 
the followers of Christ are assured that, in respect to all of them, 
the power of Satan is restrained, for they have but to resist the 
devil, and he will flee from them ; and if they are the children of . 
God, the evil one toucheth them not.’ If these declarations are 
considered, we think it will be evident, that the binding and 
imprisoning of the dragon do not denote, necessarily, any greater 
degree of restraint on the power of Satan, than the other figurative 
expressions. We have the testimony of our Lord, that Satan was 


* Gen. iii. 15; Rom. xvi. 20. + Matt. xii. 29; Mark iii. 27. 
* Heb. if 14, 15. § Col. ii. 15. 


|| Eph. iv. 8, q Acts xxvi. 18; James iv. 7; 1 John v. 18. 
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bound when he himself appeared on earth as the Saviour of man- 
kind. And we have the testimony of St. Paul, that he was led 
captive when Christ ascended. If, therefore, the imagery of the 
Apocalypse be explained by other Scriptural images, and this 
passage be interpreted by parallel passages, the conclusion is 
unavoidable. Satan is now bound ; and the millennium of the world 
commenced when the kingdom of heaven came. 

Still it is possible, though we think not probable, that this figure 
may possess a peculiar significance, and that the statements of the 
Apocalypse may refer to what is not mentioned in any other part 
of the sacred Scriptures. We must, therefore, look to the account 
of the millennium now given, and see if it presents what is alto- 
gether new. 

In the second part of this symbolical representation, thrones are 
seen, and persons seated thereon. For them judgment is given ; 
their sentence is already pronounced. They are described as the 
martyrs, and all the faithful servants of Christ. ‘ The souls of those 
who were slain on account of the testimony of Jesus,’ are first men- 
tioned ; and then, ‘ Whoever did not pay homage to the beast and to 
his image. xat otrwes. Of all these it is said, that they live and 
reign with Christ for a thousand years: while the rest of the dead 
—they who paid homage to the beast and to his image—do not 
live till the expiration of this period. This life is called the first 
resurrection ; and they who participate in it are stated to be happy 
and holy, to be exempt from the second death, to be priests unto 
God and Christ, and to reign with him a thousand years. Chap. 
xx, 4—6. 

Such is the brief and simple account which is furnished us of 
the millennium. How very different from the strange and unchris- 
tian imaginations in which many have indulged! There is no 
reference to any visible manifestation of Christ, or to any new 
kingdom to be established in the world, no separation between one 
class of Christians and another, no mention of a resurrection of 
the bodies of the saints, nor of their living on the earth, nor 
of any of the thousand terrestrial fancies, which have been ascribed 
to the kingdom of heaven, to the spiritual kingdom of our Lord. 
We are merely taught, that the souls of the followers of Christ have 
not to wait in suspense till the last day, before their sentence is 
known. They who are absent from the body are present with the 
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Lord. Their spirits are said to live and reign with Christ,—to be 
holy and happy in his service and presence, participating in his joy 
and glory,—during the long period of time which must elapse before 
the resurrection of the bodies of men. Nothing is said of the souls 
here mentioned, which is not elsewhere said of all true Christians. 
Nothing is affirmed of these thousand years, which is not affirmed 
of the present condition of all who have died in Christ. To all who 
overcome the promise is given, that they shall not be hurt by the 
second death, that they shall live and reign with Christ, that from 
_ the day of their death they shall be happy.* The present con- 
dition of the spirits of the saints is spoken of as a resurrection by 
our Lord, who declares that Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, had 
experienced a resurrection,—a present resurrection, attested by the 
statement that God is their God.¢ This resurrection is de- 
scribed as not the portion of all, but as the inheritance of the 
righteous. While their bodies are in the grave, their souls are 
with God. The spiritual life which they have received is not 
interrupted by death; it only passes into another state, higher, 
holier, and happier. But they who are not the followers of Christ, 
being spiritually dead, have only that life which is dependent on 
the body. When their bodies die, they are not among those who 
are ‘ accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from 
the dead;’ or, as it is styled in another place, ‘the resurrection of the 
just’ t 

That a bodily resurrection of the martyrs is here predicted, is 
disproved by several considerations. First, there is no exclusive 
reference made to the martyrs ; secondly, not the least allusion is 
made to their bodies; thirdly, nothing is said of their earthly 
condition ; and lastly, all that is here declared of the souls of the 
saints during the millennium, is, in this book and in other parts of 
the sacred Scriptures, declared now of all who die in the Lord. That 
a resurrection of the principles of the martyrs is not foretold by this 
prophecy is, we think, also evident. Such an interpretation is 
utterly destitute of the support of Scripture. It does not accord 
with the statements, that they who thus live and reign with Christ 
are happy, and holy, and free from the second death. What sig- 


* Chap. ii. 2; chap. iii. 21; chap. xiv. 13. 
+ Matt. xxii. 31, 32. { Luke xx. 85; xiv. 14. 
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nificance can these declarations have, if applied to the principles, 
and not to the persons, of the saints? And lastly, it is incom- 
patible with the distinction made between those who thus live, and 
the rest of the dead; for both the good and evil principles of men, 
of every kind, have their resurrection in those who come after 
them. We, therefore, see no reason why, by a new interpretation 
of figurative language, a new doctrine should be deduced from this 
passage. The life possessed by the saints after death, is the per- 
petuation of that which is begun now ; and their communion with 
Christ, the perfecting of that which they now enjoy. The thousand 
years are a general designation of time, and denote the period 
during which they, who have departed from this world, will await 
the full accomplishment of their Lord’s promise—the resurrection 
of the body, of which mention is made in the following vision. 
Thus interpreted, the representation here given appears to be in 
perfect harmony with the whole testimony of Scripture. It is of 
the highest importance. No other interpretation is required by 
the words of this passage. No other is sustained by the clear and 
certain declarations of Holy Writ. And we do not think that any 
other can be more conducive to Christian comfort, encouragement, 
and edification. 

The connexion of these two scenes is similar to that of the two 
clauses of the verse in the epistle to the Hebrews; where the 
destruction of Satan’s power is first mentioned, and then the 
deliverance of Christ’s followers from the fear of death. Here, 
in the first place, the dragon is represented as bound and cast 
into the abyss; and then, as resulting from his subjection, the 
saints are exhibited as having conquered death,—living and 
reigning with their Lord. Their condition after death is the 
most manifest proof of the triumph of the Saviour, and of the 
defeat of their great adversary. 

The third scene represents the final overthrow of Satan. After 
the thousand years he is released, and comes forth again to seduce 
the nations. Multitudes, numerous as the sands of the sea shore, 
are collected, to whom the names of Gog and Magog are ascribed. 
They come to assail the camp of the saints, the city of God, his 
church on earth. Fire is said to descend from heaven, and con- 
sume these last adversaries to the cause of Christ; and Satan him- 
self is now cast into the lake of fire, where the beast and the false 
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prophet are cast: and they are punished for ever and ever. Chap. 
xx. 7—10. 

The statements here made, respecting the camp of the saints, 
agree with what has previously been declared, concerning the 
church of Christ. The account of the two witnesses, in the 
eleventh chapter, appears to indicate that the history of the church, 
like the history of the Lord himself, will exhibit conflict and suffer- 
ing, even to the end: and that, as in the course of every individual 
member, so also in that of the whole body, especial trials will 
attend the close of its earthly career. It appears that the restraint 
which had been put upon Satan, during the ministry of our Lord, 
was at last removed. He said to his disciples, shortly before his 
death, ‘the prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me ;’ 
and to his enemies he said, ‘this is your hour, and the power of 
darkness.’* As it was in the history of Christ, so we are taught it 
will be in the history of his church. The great adversary will be 
allowed to employ temptations peculiarly severe, that the final 
victory of the followers of Christ may be, like his, pre-eminently 
glorious. It is contrary to the character of all these symbolical 
representations, to suppose that the country here mentioned is 
Palestine,—the city, Jerusalem,—the enemies, the Tartar nations, 
with their sovereign—the descendants of the ancient Gog and 
Magog. The invasion of the land of Israel, by the most formidable 
of the heathen nations, and the entire destruction of the invaders, 
figuratively represent the assaults to which the people of God 
will be subjected, and the ultimate destruction of their worst 
adversaries. We can see no reason why the significance of the 
symbol should be restricted to any land, or people; or to any 
particular means of persecution, or temptation. The church may 
again have to contend against adverse force; or, its last enemies 
may be of another, and of a still more formidable, nature. All the 
purposes of spiritual instruction are secured by the knowledge, that 
the condition of the church on earth will be one of trial to the 
end; and that from the attacks of its most powerful foes, it 
will, through the succour and protection of its Lord, come off 
triumphant. 


There is in these verses evident allusion to the predictions con- 


* John xiv. 30; Luke xxii. 53. 
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tained in the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters of the book 
of Ezekiel. From the references made to Gog and Magog, in the 
Bible, the Koran, and other oriental writings, it appears that the 
barbarous nations of northern Asia were regarded with much 
apprehension, by the civilised inhabitants of the southern countries. 
And as, in other places, Pharaoh and the Egyptians, or Cesar and 
the Romans, might become a proverbial designation for the most 
powerful foes, and the greatest dangers ; so Gog and Magog appear 
to have been used in Palestine, and the adjacent countries. The 
prophecy of Ezekiel has never been literally fulfilled in the past 
history of the Jews. And we think there are many reasons for 
supposing that it was never designed for a literal accomplishment ; 
but that it also is general, and symbolical. The declaration 
respecting Gog, ‘ Thou art he of whom I have spoken in old time, 
by my servants, the prophets of Israel, shows that this prophecy 
is general, there being no other prediction respecting Gog, as an 
individual.* The shaking of all nature,—of ‘the fishes of the sea, 
and the fowls of heaven, and the beasts of the field, and all creeping 
things that creep upon the earth, and all the men that are on the face 
of the earth,—the pouring down from heaven of ‘ great hail-stones, 
fire, and brimstone,’ —the burning for seven years of the implements 
of warfare,—and the burial, during seven months, of the bodies of 
the slain,—are, we think, sufficient to indicate the symbolical 
character of the whole prophecy. As, in other prophecies, the 
outward prosperity of Israel is the spiritual prosperity of all the 
people of God in the kingdom of the Messiah; so, here, the inva- 
sion of Israel by hordes of barbarous nations, and their overthrow, 
represent the trials of the church in the latter days, and the defeat 
of all its adversaries. Thus the prophecy of Ezekiel, and the pro- 
phecy of the Apocalypse, agree. Both are symbolical and general : 
statements respecting the outward condition of the Jews being 
used, figuratively, to represent the spiritual condition of all the 
people of God. 

The last of the three supplementary visions is described in the 
concluding verses of this chapter. At the close of the preceding 
series, when the seventh trumpet sounded, the final judgment of 
all men was announced. The time is declared to have come for 


* Ezek. xxxviii. 17, 20, 21; xxxix. 9, 14. 
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the dead to be judged, and for all the servants of God to receive 
their reward.* The close of this series of visions points to the 
same period, and exhibits, in a most simple and sublime manner, 
the transactions of the last day. A throne is seen, of vast magni- 
tude, and unsullied splendour. One is seated thereon, before 
whose presence the earth and sky disappear, being concealed by 
the brightness of his majesty. The Judge alone is beheld, and 
they who are gathered to his tribunal. Before the throne stand 
all the dead. The books are opened in which the past is recorded, 
and that in which the names of Christ’s followers are inscribed. 
Sentence is passed on all, according to their conduct. The sea 
surrenders all the dead that have lain unburied there; and the 
grave and hades give back all that have been consigned to them. 
They are then destroyed ; and all, who are not enrolled in the book 
of life, are cast into the lake of fire. Chap. xx. 11—15. 

This representation corresponds to many similar statements, 
figurative and literal, which are contained in the word of God. It 
is not surpassed by any, in simplicity and solemnity, and in con- 
duciveness to the deepest, and most beneficial, moral impressions. 
It is not to the visible grandeur of the scene, nor to the various 
assemblies then to be convened, that our attention is directed; but 
to the responsibility of all to the Supreme Judge. ‘We must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ.’ ‘ Every one of us will 
give account of himself to God.’ 

And now the judgments of God are finished. They began with 
one vision of Him who is seated on the throne, which is described 
in the fourth chapter; and with another vision of his glory they 
here conclude. 


* Chap. xi. 18. 
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VII. 
SIR W. HAMILTON'S EDITION OF REID.* 


Some months since, our series of papers upon Transcendentalism - 
was unavoidably suspended. One advantage, however, has arisen 
from that interruption, in that, meanwhile, we have been enabled 
to ascertain sundry misconceptions, not to say misrepresentations, 
upon the subject. And now the appearance of so important a volume 
as the one before us gives us a fit occasion for resuming our 
remarks, and endeavouring to answer our objectors. 

We think that we had too fully presumed that the term ‘ Tran- 
scendentalism,’ would be fairly accepted as to its signification, even 
by those who are disciples of another school of philosophy. We 
were grievously mistaken. We must, therefore, beg the attention 
of our readers to what we deem its essential characteristic. 

The words with which Sir William Hamilton commences his first 
Supplementary Dissertation will admirably serve our purpose :— 


‘In the conception and application of the doctrine of Common Sense, 
the most signal mistakes have been committed; and much unfounded 
prejudice has been excited against the argument which it affords, in con- 
sequence of the erroneous views which have been held in regard to its pur- 
port and conditions. What is the veritable character of this doctrine, it is 
therefore necessary to consider. 

‘Our cognitions, it is evident, are not all at second hand. Consequents 
cannot by an infinite regress be evolved out of antecedents, which are 
themselves only consequents. Demonstration, if proof be possible, behoves 
to repose at last on propositions, which, carrying their own evidence, 
necessitate their own admission, and which being as primary, inexplicable, 
as inexplicable, incomprehensible, must, consequently, manifest themselyes 
less in the character of cognitions than of facts, of which consciousness 
assures us under the simple form of feeling or belief. 

‘Without at present attempting to determine the character, number, 
and relations—waiving, in short, all attempt at an articulate analysis and 
classification of the primary elements of cognition it is sufficient to 
have it conceded, in general, that such elements there are Nor can 
this assumption of the existence of some original bases of knowledge in the 
mind itself, be refused by any. For even those philosophers who profess 


* The Works of Thomas Reid, D.D., now fully collected, with Selections 
from his unpublished Letters. Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Dis- 
sertations, by Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Maclachlan, Stewart, 
and Co. London: Longman and Co. 1846. 
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to derive all our knowledge from experience, and who admit no universal 
truths of intelligence but such us are generalised from individual truths 
of fact, even these philosophers are forced virtually to acknowledge, at the 
root of the several acts of observation from which their generalisation 
starts, some law or principle to which they can appeal as guaranteeing 
the procedure, should the validity of these primordial acts themselves be 
called in question. This acknowledgment is, among others, made even by 
Locke; and on such fundamental guarantee of induction he even bestows 
the name of common sense.’* 


The applicability of these remarks to our purpose is not affected 
by Sir William Hamilton’s use of the term ‘Common Sense.’ The 
nomenclature of Transcendentalism is varied. Whether it speaks 
of an Internal Sense, or of Intuitive Cognitions, or Instinctive 
Beliefs, or Primordial Truths, or Principles of Thought, or Laws of 
Intelligence, or a priori Truths, or Categories of the Understand- 
ing, or Transcendental Truths, or Pure Reason—it simply contends 
for the existence in the mind of cognitions, ‘in which there is 
mingled nothing foreign or adventitious, that is, nothing from 
experience, and which, consequently, are wholly native to the mind, 
wholly a@ priori.’ 

Now, it is of the utmost importance, to the fair treatment of this 
subject, carefully to regard this as its esseutial characteristic. 
Transcendentalism is spoken of as if it were a Pure Idealism ; as if 
Fichte and Hegel were its only true expositors. Its opponents, in 
thus reasoning, are unwittingly reduced to this alternative as to the 
origin of our knowledge—either the object must be educed from the 
subject, or the subject must be educed from the object ; either the 
mind must have a laboratory, with every avenue closed from without, 
and in which it manipulates only materials of its own self-pro- 
duction, or it must itself be but an accretion of elements variously 
modified in the great laboratory of the universe. 

The more attentively this dilemma is considered, the more 
legitimate will it appear. It will not avail the objectors to Tran- 
scendentalism that some of them, in common with ourselves, ac- 
knowledge first truths, or first principles, or axioms, and that so 
they cannot be charged with materialism. It is for them either to 
concede that the mind has primitive cognitions which are 80 
immediate that it apprehends their existence at once without the 
intervention of aught between the apprehending mind and the 


* Note A., pp. 742, 3. 
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existence apprehended,—that these primitive cognitions are original 
so that they are at once laws and elements, at once regulative and 
constitutive principles,—that they are ‘natural not conventional, 
native not acquired,’—that they are the necessary conditions of 
every act of knowledge and of thought ;—or they must show their 
externality to the mind,—must prove their dependent order in 
mental succession—must analyse them so as to ascertain their 
simpler ingredients,—and, by fact, illustrate the possibility of 
knowledge and thought without them. 

But the truth is, that those anti-transcendentalists who shrink 
from the extreme of materialism, and who, with ourselves, affirm 
the existence of primitive principles, overlook the condition which 
we claim on their behalf. As Sir William Hamilton observes, 
‘the native contributions by the mind itself to our concrete cog- 
nitions have, prior to their elicitation into consciousness through 
experience, only a potential, and in actual experience only an 
applied, engaged, or implicate existence.’* We are misrepresented, 
either intentionally or from ignorance, when it is said we argue 
that—prior to experience—nay, irrespective of experience— 
these primordial laws of our mental constitution self-evolve their 
force, and thus take the initiative in buman consciousness. We 
simply contend that they are in existence, not in action, prior to 
experience ; that their activity and empirical activity are synchron- 
ous; that, logically, and only logically, they precede experience. 
The regulative laws of the physical universe were only potentially 
in existence before its Creator uttered his fiat; but the moment 
that fiat was uttered, those laws had an applied, an implicate exist- 
ence. Worlds on worlds and beings on beings were, the instant 
that their God spake ; but, synchronously, these worlds assumed 
physical, and those beings sympathised with intellectual conditions 
dictated by the mind of the Eternal. And yet those ‘conditions’ 
created neither the physical nor the intellectual universe. 

We have thus endeavoured to embody, in as concise terms as 
possible, the essential characteristics of transcendentalism. There 
is a ‘moment of spontaneity’ in every man’s consciousness ; and the 
facts of that consciousness must be in subordination to, and depend- 
ent on, some regulative laws. Else, why the unity in the constitu- 
tion of humanity? But a Jaw is in its nature transcendental. 


* Page 770. 
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There never was a more learned, a more catholic contribution for 
the establishment and illustration of this great principle than that 
of Sir William Hamilton, which we have placed at the head of this 
article. He is the professed editor of Reid, but he chiefly demands 
our notice for the cursory notes and supplementary dissertations 
which.come from his own pen. He accords to Reid, and that 
most justly, the high honour of reverting to those primitive beliefs 
of humanity, which had been placed under philosophical question 
by Locke and his more consistent disciples. We have as profound 
a reverence for Icke as has any one of his professed advocates ; 
we glory in his name, and are as tenacious of his honour as is any 
one of his admirers; we certainly have endeavoured to become 
really acquainted with his system ; and yet we are prepared to say 
that he did so call into philosophical question the primordial ‘ con- 
ditions’ of the human intellect as that his sensationalism possesses 
a necessary tendency to materialism. It was against this that 
Dr. Reid uttered his most solemn protest. And it is to confirm 
that protest, first by his own profound analysis of our intelligence, 
and then, supplementarily, by the testimonies of metaphysicians of 
all ages, that Sir William Hamilton has written his Dissertation on 
the Philosophy of Common Sense. It would be well if contro- 
versialists on such grave subjects would follow his example,—if 
they would be quite sure that their spirit is not that of patron- 
ising flippancy,—and that their charge of novelty against tran- 
scendentalism was not that of a lack of sound scholar-like 
erudition. 

Sir William Hamilton remarks upon the following quotation 
from Locke, Essay, B. 1. c. 3. § 4:— 


‘“ He would be thought void of common sense, who asked, on the one side, 
or on the other went to give, a reason why it is impossible for the same 
thing to be or (and) not to be.” In other words, common sense, or intellect, 
as the source, is the guarantee, of the principle of contradiction. There 
is here a confession, the importance of which has been observed neither 
by Locke nor his antagonists. Had Locke, not relying exclusively on 
Gassendi, prepared himself by a study of the question concerning the 
origin of our knowledge in the writings of previous philosophers, more 
especially of Aristotle, his Greek commentators, and the schoolmen, and 
had he not been led astray in the pursuit of an ignis fatuus, in his 
refutation, I mean, of the Cartesian theory of innate ideas, which, certainly, 
as impugned by him, neither Descartes, nor the representatives of his 
school, even dreamt of holding, he would have seen, that in thus appealing 
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to common sense or intellect, he was, in fact, surrendering his thesis—that all 
our knowledge is an educt from experience. For in admitting, as he here 
virtually does, that experience must ultimately ground its procedure on 
the laws of intellect, he admits that intellect contains principles of judg- 
ment, on which experience being dependent, cannot possibly be their pre- 
cursor or their cause.’* 


We presume that Sir William Hamilton is a competent meta- 
physician, and we have his authority in contending, not from the 
‘misconceptions’ of the great Cousin, that either Locke has no 
claim as the founder of a symmetrical system, or that system must 
lead to materialism ; the only redeeming feature in his philosophy 
being that of the most illogical inconsistency. 

The more we ponder over the influence of Locke’s Philosophy, 
in contradistinction to that of transcendentalism, using this latter 
term under the limits we have endeavoured to assign it, the more 
we are jealous for thé foundations of religious truth. In our last 
article on transcendentalism we submitted, that on its provisions, 
and on those alone, can we authenticate our belief in the Divine 
existence ; and it gives us high satisfaction to find our argument 
supported by an authority, the gravity, and wisdom, and ortho- 
doxy of which we presume our objectors have the highest estimate. 


‘De Sensv 

‘§xv. Religio sensum communem supponit; nec enim truncos, aut bruta, 
aut ebrios, aut mente captos, sed homines sui compotes, alloquitur. 

‘§$xvi. In artibus omnibus atque disciplinis, non modo licet, sed et 
necesse est adhibere sensum communem. Quis capiat eam solam artem, 
eam solam disciplinam, que omnium prestantissima est, sensus communis 
usum adimere? 

‘§ xvii. Nisi supponatur sensus communis, nulla fides, nulla religio, con- 
sistere potest: Etenim, quo organo res sacras percipimus, verasque a falsis, 
equas ab iniquis, utiles a noxiis, dignoscimus, nisi ope sensus communis ? 

*§ xviii. Quomodo gentes notitiam Dei habuerunt, nisi ope sensus com- 
munis ?—Quid est “ Lex in cordibus scripta,” de qua Paulus (Rom. ii.), nisi 
ipsemet sensus communis, quatenus de moribus pronuntiat ? 

‘§ xix. Divinitas Scripture, quibus argumentis probari potest, nisi argu- 
mentis e sensu communi depromptis ? 

*§xx. Sensus Scripture, quibus regulis erui potest, nisi regulis a sensu 
communi subministratis ? 4 

‘§ xxi. Scriptura perpetuo provocat ad sensum communem: etenim quoties- 
cunque ratiocinatur, toties supponit sensum communem esse in nobis, et 
sensu communi utendum esse. 


* Pp. 784, 5. 
VOL, Iv. I 
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*§ xxii. In syllogismis theologicis pene omnibus, quis nescit premissarum 
alteram, imo sepissme utramque, a sensu communi desumptam esse ? 

‘§ xxiii. Divine veracitati non minus repugnat, senswm communem nos 
fallere, quam Scripturam Sacram aliquid falsum docere; etenim sensus 
communis non minus opus Dei quam Scriptura Sacra. 

‘§ xxiv. Pessimum est indicium, cum aliquis non vult de suis placitis ex 
sensu communi judicari. 

‘§ xxv. Nullus est error magis noxius, magisque Religioni injurius, quamis 
qui statuit, Religioni credi non posse, quin sensui communi nuntius mittatur. 

‘§ xxvi. Nulla datur major absurditas, quam ea que nullis non absurdi- 
tatibus portam aperit, queque ad-eas revincendas omnem precludit viam: 
atque talis est eorum sententia, qui nolunt sensum communem adhiberi in 
Religione. 


‘§ xxvii. Que hactenus diximus de sensu communi, a nemine, ut quidem 
putamus, improbabuntur : at si loco Sensus Communis, vocem Rationis sub- 
jiciamus, multi illico caperata fronte et torvis oculis nos adspicient. Quid 
ita? cum sensus communis, lumen naturale, et ratio, unum idemque sint.’* 

Nothing can be more conclusive than thi series of categorical 
propositions,—that religion supposes the existence of Common 
Sense, to which it is to appeal as to a tribunal ;—that the very 
knowledge of a God takes its rise from this Common Sense,—for of 
what, if not of it, does St. Paul speak, as ‘the law written in the 
heart ?—that the Divinity of Scripture is proved by arguments 
which originate in this Common Sense ;—that Scripture constantly 
appeals to this Common Sense ;—that in almost all theological 
syllogisms one, and often both, of the premises, is taken from 
among the truths of this Common Sense; and that it is as repug- 
nant to the Divine veracity to suppose that this Common Sense 
should deceive us, as that the Holy Scripture should teach false- 
hoods :—and to close the whole, this celebrated theologian adds, 
‘we presume that no one will disallow what we have hitherto 
affirmed respecting Common Sense; but were we to substitute the 
term Reason for that of Common Sense, instantly many would sternly 
frown upon us. Yet why? For “ Common Sense,” the “ Light of 
Nature,” and “ Reason,” are one and the same thing.’ 

In his first sermon on Human Nature, Bishop Butler observes: 
‘It cannot indeed possibly be denied, that our being God’s crea- 
tures, and virtue being the natural law we are born under, and the 
whole constitution of man being adapted to it, are prior obligations 
to piety and virtue, than the consideration that God sent his Son 


* A. Turretinus Cogitationes et Disputationes Theologicw, vol. i 
p. 43, sq., in Sir William Hamilton, pp. 785, 786. 
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into the world to save it, and the notions which arise from the 
peculiar relation of Christians, as members one of another under 
Christ our head. However, though all this be allowed, as it 
expressly is by the inspired writers, yet it is manifest that 
Christians, at the time of the revelation, and immediately after, 
could not but insist mostly upon considerations of this latter kind.’ 
Here is ‘ transcendentalism’ in moral philosophy, affirmed by one 
of the profoundest advocates of the Christian faith. It is true that 
our primal moral convictions, or moral judgments, or moral 
instincts, have become hesitating, and qualified, and weak, and the 
blessed agencies of Christianity are employed to re-confirm and 
correct and empower them; but it must not be forgotten that 
Christianity does not create them. Long before it reasoned with 
man of righteousness, temperance, and judgment, he was aware of 
their existence and had felt the power of their prerogative. And it 
is only in so far as their authority is restored, and their voice made 
audible, that the supplementary claims of Christianity will obtain 
obedience, or its appeals be felt to be pathetic. 

The question before us has of late become most serious in its 
relation to theology. We are told that, on ground such as we 
assume, it is impossible to convert either an atheist or pantheist 
to a better creed. And this allegation is sustained by the mis- 
conception that, from an exclusive attachment to @ priori convic- 
tions, we regard as futile all @ posteriori generalisation ; and that 
thus we utterly depreciate the argument for the Divine existence 
founded upon marks of design in the creation. 

But what is the fact? It is true we do attach prior and supreme 


‘importance to the primitive, necessary, universal conviction of the 


law of causality. We boldly affirm that this is a regulative prin- 
ciple with which every man’s consciousness acquaints him,—that it is a 
constitutive element without which there cannot be knowledge or 
thought ; and that this of itself provides us with the most effective 
forms of religious argument and religious remonstrance. It is true 
that this intuitive conviction of ‘the law of causality’ is incompre- 
hensible,—for ‘a conviction is incomprehensible when there is 
merely given us in consciousness— That its object is (Gre €or); and 
when we are unable to comprehend through a higher notion or belief, 
why or how it is (drt Zot.) When we are able to comprehend 
why or how a thing is, the belief of the existence of that thing is not 
a primary datum of consciousness, but a subsumption under the 
12 
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cognition or belief which affords its reason.”* It is, therefore, 
probable that our objectors will refuse to this conviction as much 
intellectual definiteness and satisfactoriness as they claim for some 
anthropomorphic conception of the Deity. Still we must insist 
that it is far more in consonance with the statement ‘God isa 
Spirit,’ than are any of those views which aim as near as can be to 
make his personality an object of the imagination. That this law 
of causality is impersonated—involving all the awful relations 
attendant on his character as our Creator—relations of moral 
obligation—is a conviction of itself sufficient as the preliminary to 
the claims of religion. It will of course be understood that at 
present we are only insisting on the logical order of this conviction 
and these claims. 

And now, with the mind awake to the incontestable certainty of 
the existence of this Divine cause, let us observe the sublime 
standing-point which it occupies when it looks abroad upon the 
universe. It is profoundly penetrated with the intuitive belief that 
that universe is an effect. Every phenomenon appears as the result, 
not the suygestion, of an Infinite mind. Light bursting from the 
Shechinah of heaven illumines every physical, every moral fact. 
The contrast is most striking between this position and that of one 
who, without even a suspicion that the universe has a Maker, (for the 
admission that he even suspected it would be a surrender on the 
part of our objectors,) gazes upon its varied life. We ask, ‘ What 
one fact in the interminable series of facts observed, or what number 
of facts shall suggest to him the suspicion of a First Cause? 
Hume has demanded this, not in our language, nor in our spirit, 
but with irrefragable logical force. And on the ground of the anti- 
transcendentalist he has never been answered. The sagacious Reid 
saw this,—while he clung to the empiricism of Locke he was 
agitated with doubts innumerable, and it was only when he reverted 
to the older and more Christian philosophy of Plato, and insisted 
upon ‘ Common Sense,’ and ‘ Necessary Truths,’ and ‘ First Prin- 
ciples,’ that he intelligently accepted that there was a Cause who 
was ‘ glorious in counsel and excellent in working.’ 

Sir William Hamilton, in support, of the Philosophy of Common 
Sense, adduces a passage from. the celebrated French scholar 
Muretus, which we quote as strikingly appropriate. 


* Sir William Hamilton, p. 754. 
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Sir William observes :— 


‘In proof of the immortality of the soul, in general, and in particular, in 
disproof of an old and ever-recurring opinion—one, indeed, which agitates, 
at the present moment, the divines and philosophers of Germany—that 
the intellect in man, as a merely passing manifestation of the universal 
soul, the absolute, can pretend to no individual, no personal, existence 
beyond the grave; he adduces the argument drawn from the common 
sense of mankind, in the following noble, though hitherto unnoticed, 
passage :—touching the eloquence of which, it should be borne in mind, 
that what is now read as a commentary was originally listened to by a great 
and mingled auditory, as improvisations from the mouth of him, for whose 
equal as a Latin orator we must ascend to Cicero himself. 

‘“Neque laborandum est etiamsi hee [nisi] naturalibus argumentis 
probare nequeamus, neque fortassis dissolvere rationes quasdam, quas 
afferunt ii, qui contrarias opiniones tuentur. Naturalis enim omnium 
gentium consensus multo plus ponderis apud nos, quam omnia istorum 
argumenta, habere debet. Neque quicquam est aliud gigantum more 
bellare cum diis, quam repugnare nature, et insitas ab ea in omnium 
animis opiniones acutis ac fallacibus conclusiunculis velle subvertere. 
Itaque ut senes illi Trojani, apud Homerum, dicebant, pulchram quidem 
esse Helenam, sed tamen ablegandam ad suos, ne exitio esset civitati; ita 
nos, si quando afferetur nobis ab istis acutum aliquod argumentum, quo 
colligatur . . . . animos interire una cum corporibus, aut si quid supersit, 
commune quiddam esse, et ut unum solem, ita unam esse omnium 
mentem, . . . . respondeamus :—Ingeniosus quidem es, 0 bone, et erudi- 
tus, et in disputando potens; sed habe tibi istas preclaras rationes tuas ; 
ego eas, ne mihi exitiose sint, admittere in animum meum nolo. Accipite, 
enim, gravissimi viri, . . . . studiosissimi adolescentes, . . . . preclaram, 
et immortali memoria dignam, summi philosophi Aristotelis sententiam, 
quam in omnibus hujus generis disputationibus teneatis, quam sequamini, 
ad quam sensus cogitationesque vestras perpetuo dirigatis. Ex illius enim 
divini hominis pectore, tanquam ex augustissimo quodam sapientie 
sacrario, hee prodierunt, que primo Ethicorum ad Eudemum leguntur— 
ov dei mavra rors Sia Adyov, GANA Tots 
évoes. Convertam hee in Latinum sermonem, utivamque possem in omnes 
omnium populorum linguas convertere, atque in omnium hominum animis, 
ita ut nunquam delerentur, insculpere:—Non semper, neque omnibus in 
rebus, assentiendum est iis que rationibus et argumentis probantur ; immo 
potius ea plerumque tenenda, que communi hominum sententia comprobantur. 
Quid enim est tam falsum, tamque abhorrens a vero, ut non ad id pro- 
bandum ab ingeniosis et exercitatis hominibus argumenta excogitari 

Vidistisne unquam in tenebrosa nocte accensam aliquam 
facem e longinquo loco micantem? TIllam, igitur, quamvis dissitam, vide- 
batis; neque tamen quicquam, in illo longo, interjecto inter oculum 
vestrum et facem, densis obsito tenebris spatio, videre poteratis. Idem 
putatote animis accidere. Sepe animus noster veritatem alicujus enun- 
ciationis tanquam eminus fulgentem ac collucentem videt, etiamsi propter 
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illam, qua circumfusus est, caliginem, videre ea que intermedia sunt, et 
per que ad eam pervenitur, non potest Si iter aliquod ingressurus, 
duus videres vias, que eodem ferrent; unam expeditam, planam, tutam, 
et eo quo constituisses, sine ulla erratione, ducentem; alteram tortuosam, 
asperam, periculosam, et quam qui sequerentur, propter varios et mul- 
tiplices anfractus, sepe aberrarent;—dubitares utram potius eligeres? 
Due sunt vie quibus homines ad aliquam cognitionem Dei et animi sui per- 
venire posse se putant. Aut enim eo contendunt disputando, et cur quicquam 
ita sit subtiliter inquirendo ; aut sine dubitatione ulla assentiendo iis, que 
majores summo consensu, partim naturali lumine cognita, partim divinitus 
inspirata, tradiderunt. Illam qui secuti sunt, omnibus seculis in multiplices 
errores inciderunt. At hac illorum signata est vestigiis, quos in calum 
sublatos veneramur et colimus.’* 


This passage well deserves the above eulogium of Sir William 
Hamilton. Nothing can be more noble than its indignant scorn 
of those who demand interminable demonstration—interminable, 
because it will admit no ultimate premises. To translate it would 
be to destroy that very vigour which improvisation, in such a 
master of high rhetorical argument, is sure to infuse. We cannot, 
however, but revert to his enthusiastic reference to the words of 
Aristotle: ‘I will translate them into the Latin tongue; would that 
I could translate them into all the languages of all nations, and 
indelibly engrave them on the minds of all men; “ not always, nor 
in all things is assent to be given to those conclusions which are 
established by reasonings and arguments, but rather those are 
chiefly to be held which approve themselves to the common opinion 
of mankind.”’ And we would say the same of his own words, with 
which he closes: ‘There are two paths by which men think they 
can attain any knowledge of God and their own mind. For either 
they aim at that knowledge by discussing and subilely inquiring 
why anything is as it is; or by assenting, without any hesitation, 
to what their forefathers have handed down with an unanimous 
consent, partly as known by the light of nature, partly as inspired 
by God. They who have followed the former way, have in all 
ages fallen into manifold errors; the latter is marked out by the 
footsteps of those whom we venerate and honour as men raised to 
heaven.’ 

We beg the special attention of our readers to the sentences we 


* pp. 779, 80. Vid. Mur. in Aristotelis Ethica ad Nicomachum Com- 
mentarius, 1583. Opera Omnia, Ruhnkenii, t. iii. p. 230. 
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have now quoted. They sustain us in the effort we are making 
to substitute our Primitive Beliefs in the essential Truths of 
Religion—considered as Religion in general—for the conclusions 
of empirical demonstration,—conclusions which cannot stand alone, 
but are valuable to illustrate the First Truths of the Faith of 
Humanity,—conclusions which we feel sure have only the sem- 
blance of validity as petitiones principiorum. These views,—recog- 
nised in reality and in name, from the dawn of speculation to the 
present day,—as Sir William Hamilton has shown, by a chrono- 
logical series of Testimonies—may be termed conceits. We think 
them the utterances of reverent Thought. 


‘St. Austin accurately says—‘ We know what rests: upou Reason; we 
believe what rests upon Authority.” But reason itself must rest, at last, 
upon authority; for the original data of reason do not rest on reason,— 
but are necessarily accepted by reason, or the authority of what is beyond 
itself. These data are, therefore, in 1igid propriety, Beliefs or Trusts. 
Thus it is, that in the last resort, we must, perforce, philosophically admit, 
that belief is the primary condition of reason, and not reason the ultimate 
ground of belief. We are compelled to surrender the proud “ Intellige ut 
credus of Abelard,” to content ourselves with the humble “ Crede ut intelligas 
of Anselm.” ’* 


We have intentionally confined ourselves to the First Sup- 
plementary Dissertation of Sir William Hamilton. There are six 
others,—II. On Presentative and Representative Knowledge. 
III. On the Various Theories of External Perception. IV. Dis- 
tinetion of the Primary and Secondary Qualities of Body. V. 
Perception Proper, and Sensation Proper. VI. Contribution 
towards a History of the Doctrine of Mental Suggestion or Asso- — 
ciation. VII. Outline of a Theory of Mental Reproduction, 
Suggestion, or Association—That these are worthy of the man 
who is acknowledgedly the greatest Logician, and one of the pro- 
foundest Metaphysicians of his age, will more than warrant our 
returning to a volume which must be imperishable. 

J. 8. 


* Page 760. 
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MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. 
ON ORIGINAL SIN. 

Dr. Payne’s letter in your number for this month calls for one 
remark from the writer of the Review in the British Quarterly, on 
which, it is presumed, his remarks are made ; though the title of 
the review is not given. 

The Doctor considers that writer to have asserted that the moral 
state of man is not affected by the fall. This, however, has not - 
really been asserted. ‘If no such arrangement as that which was 
made had been made with the first man,’ are the words used; and 
these words do not mean ‘if the fall had not taken place,’ which 
are Dr. Payne’s words, not the Reviewer’s. 

Any criticism founded on the writer’s words, from so acute a 
thinker as Dr. Payne, will receive the most respectful attention ; 
but the criticism now referred to is upon words which the Reviewer 
has not used, and on a meaning not at all in his thoughts when 
using the words which he has used. Dr. Payne and the writer of 
the review have, in fact, no difference of _—, on the point 
which the Doctor has raised. 

‘Passing through the stages of infancy and childhood, even 
though the moral trial to us could have been confined, as it was to 
Adam, to the single point of refraining to touch the forbidden 
fruit, failure must be conceived more likely to have happened in our 
case than in his. (Dr. Payne’s Lectures on Original Sin, p. 77.) 
Here is a case supposed, the same which the Reviewer has sup- 
posed, and, the Reviewer has no doubt, Dr. Payne will now see 
that this is not the same as the other supposed case—the native 
state of man being ‘unaffected by the fall,’ or that he is ‘just 
where he should be’—assertions which, the Reviewer begs leave 
with all deference to repeat, have not been made, nor even hinted 
at, by him. 

Yours faithfully, 


‘Tue Reviewer’ THE British QUARTERLY. 
June 2nd, 1847. 
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II, 
(To the Editors of The Biblical Review.) 


GenTLEMEN,—I read some time ago, and have partially re- 
read of late, the Lectures of Dr. Payne on the Doctrine of 
Original Sin. I thankfully acknowledge myself indebted to that 
book for many important views both of truth and of error: yet I 
have many times felt a strong desire to put a few questions to the 
Doctor respecting some fundamental portions of his system, and 
did once write a letter for that purpose, which, however, I did not 
post. On a second consideration, it occurs to me that, as the 
Lectures in question are before the public, and as we have so 
candid and impartial a journal as The Biblical Review, there can be 
no impropriety in asking you to insert in your pages a few words, 
stating one or two of the difficulties which arise in my mind 
respecting some portions of the said book. I must not be regarded 
in the light of a controversial opponent, but of a conscientious 
inquirer; and, as I am but comparatively young in years, and in 
theological reading much younger still, should the Doctor be able 
to appropriate a little of his time to the consideration of these 
points, he would, I trust, still be advancing that work to which he 
is devoted, namely, the training of young men for the ministry of 
the Gospel. It may be that other persons have felt the difficulties 
which press upon my mind and would be equally benefited by a 
few words of explanation. ; 

The point to which I will confine this letter, is ‘a privative 
cause.’ The Doctor says: ‘Original sin is . . . . a deprivation 
invariably leading, unless the grace of God prevent, to a depravas 
tion,—to the total estrangement of the heart from God, and to the 
consequent defiance of his authority and law.’ p. 180. Four lines 
further we read: ‘ It [this view of the nature of original sin] clearly 
shows that Jehovah is not the author of sin,’ ‘since’ (I now quote 
from the next paragraph) ‘to talk of the author or creator of a 
want or deficiency, is to utter nonsense.’ p. 181. My mind 
resolutely refuses to admit this reasoning. It will continue 
to ask, How can a want, or a deficiency, lead to anything? 
Deprivation is explained, by implication, to be ‘the absence of a 
thing,’ as opposed to ‘a real entity—a substance, or thing. See 
p- 181. In other words, it is, as I understand it, a nonentity. But 
if ‘deprivation’ is a nonentity, I think it is clear that ‘depravation,’ 
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as defined in the sentence first quoted, is, at least, an actual pheno- 
menon, a positive fact. But how can a nonentity, a nothing, stand 
in the relation of cause, ay, ‘ sole and efficient cause’ (for this the 
argument requires) to that which is a reality, a fact, namely, ‘defiance 
of [God’s] authority and law?’ The absence of a thing may con- 
stitute the occasion, the opportunity, the liberty, the permission, 
for one positive to evolve another positive by what is termed the 
law of causation: but to give to a want, a deficiency, a privation, 
the power of a cause is, so far as I can understand the matter, 
granting all that the atheist requires to enable him to dispense with 
the necessity of an unoriginated Being. Space is a ‘ want, ‘ the 
absence of a thing.’ If ‘ the absence of a thing’ in the soul of man 
could ‘lead to’ the ‘defiance of [God’s] authority and law,’ why 
might not space and the absence of any restraining power ‘ lead to’ 
all we see and know? If the absence of a restraining power can 
satisfactorily account for one effect, who shall say that it is not the 
true law of all causation ? 

This is my difficulty. I can trace no power of causation ina 
defect. I cannot, at present, admit that a nonentity ever will lead 
to a positive phenomenon or a fact. ‘ Out of nothing nothing can 
come.’ If not, a privative cause fails to ‘ show that Jehovah is not 
the author of sin,’ since it leaves us still to inquire for the positive 
cause of ‘estrangement of the heart from God,’ and also for the 
relation in which this positive cause stands to Jehovah. 

I may illustrate my difficulty by a parable. An experienced 
architect built a public hall. The timbers of the gallery he knew 
were not strong enough, without a second row of pillars, to sustain 
the weight when filled with people. The hall being finished 
was opened to the public under very attractive circumstances, and 
the gallery became crowded in every part. Presently, as the archi- 
tect had foreseen, it fell, with tremendous loss of life. ‘The 
weakness of the timbers,’ (to use the language which Dr. Payne 
adopts, slightly altered to suit this argument,) ‘the weakness of the 
timbers originated in the absence of positive support. Now, such 
a thing as this is the proper object of permission, but not of archi- 
tectural efficiency or production, and, therefore, the architect cannot 
be its author,’ ‘since to talk of the author or creator of a want, or 
deficiency, is to utter nonsense.’ See p. 181. God is the Architect 
of man. Whatever we possess of real entity is from Him. All 
our physical deficiencies are designuedly allowed by Him. The 
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human fabric, just as it comes into the world, is the identical, 
unaltered construction of his deliberate purpose. The weight of 
temptation which it has to bear is all foreseen, approved of, and 
known to be heavier than it will support. God is under no neces- 
sity to bring it into existence. If all this could be predicated of a 
mechanist and his engine, we should certainly direct our most 
unqualified censures against the contriving mind for all the mischief 
which the work of his hands did. 

So far, then, as my mind will take me, at present, in the com- 
prehension of this subject, it seems to me, 1. That a negation, or a 
deficiency, cannot be the cause of anything—entity, fact, or pheno- 
menon,—and, 2. Even if it could, seeing that the deficiency must 
be permitted, deliberately and foreknowingly as to all its conse- 
quences, all evil resulting from it would argue a want of goodness, 
if not a delight in evil, in the foreseeing and permitting mind. 

But, farther, what is this deficiency, and whence does it arise ? 
At page 143, the Doctor says: ‘We have seen that when Adam 
entered upon his state of probation, he possessed life in a double 
sense of the term ... . natural and spiritual life. The con- 
tinuance . . . . of the latter [depended] upon the —_ of the 
Spirit of God with his soul.’ At page 145, we read: 

Jehovah . . . . could, and did withdraw his Holy Spiel nat 
[Adam].’ The consequence upon the human nature of withdrawing 
the Spirit from Adam is, that it has ‘suffered, as the penal result 
of Adam’s transgression, the loss of those high and holy principles 
without which the inferior principles invariably lead into rebellion.’ 
p- 8316. The Doctor, I believe, points out no reason from the 
nature of the case which required that the Holy Spirit should be 
withdrawn from Adam’s posterity when the federal head had 
sinned: but if I understand him aright, he regards that with- 
drawal as an act of pure sovereignty. His view seems to me to be 
this: Jehovah preordained that the forfeiture of the ‘sovereign 
influence which supported all positive holy principles’ (see p. 184) 
should, in case of Adam’s failure, not only be his own forfeiture, 
but the forfeiture of all human beings beside. ‘The indwelling of 
the Spirit in the mind of Adam was a gift, not of equity, but of 
sovereignty’ (p. 64;) hence, I infer, it was made contingent upon 
the race by a condition sovereignly appointed, and when withdrawn 
from Adam and his race because of federal failure, was withdrawn 
in simple justice from Adam, but in high Sovereignty from the 
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race. The deficiency, then, is the absence of the Holy Spirit from 
the soul: and the origin of that deficiency is the sovereign appoint- 
ment of God. The argument, therefore, stands thus: To withdraw 
the Spirit from man is to exert an agency: to withdraw the 
Spirit from man is to produce a defect in him: therefore, a defect 
in man may be produced by the exertion of an agency. But 
the exertion of this agency was the sovereign act of Jehovah; 
therefore, it seems to me, so far are we from uttering nonsense 
when we speak of the author of a want, or deficiency, that, in the 
case before us at least, we utter a strict syllogistic conclusion. And 
if so, then the Doctor’s own views of the cause and nature of 
original sin really charge its authorship upon Jehovah. 

Moreover, in the last quotation, it is said that ‘ the inferior prin- 
ciples,’ apart from ‘those high and holy principles’ which are lost 
‘as the penal result of Adam’s transgression,’ ‘invariably /ead into 
rebellion.’ I also understand the Doctor, at p. 195, to contend for 
‘a bias or tendency to sin, arising ‘from the influence of the 
inferior principles of our nature, uncontrolled by the grace of God.’ 
On the following page the idea is repeated. ‘... . bias or 
proneness to sin arising out of the essential activity of the inferior 
powers of our nature, and uncontrolled by the grace of God.’ At 
page 181, the Doctor had said: ‘ All the positive propensities of 
the mind are as much to be referred to [God] as the simple exist- 
ence of the mind.’ Now a bias, a tendency, a proneness, seems to 
me a ‘positive propensity.’ There may be a clear distinction and 
a logical difference between the two ideas; albeit I cannot appre- 
hend it: but, if there be none, then the language plainly makes 
God the author of sin. However, be this as it may, on the sup- 
position of a bias to sin arising out of the essential activity of &c., 
it follows that this essential activity, if it be, or do anything at all, 
is itself the positive cause of the bias. Going back, therefore, one 
step in the order of sequence, the argument stands thus: The 
essential activity of the inferior powers unrestrained, &c., invariably 
leads into rebellion: God has created these inferior powers, with 
their essential activity, and has withdrawn his restraining Spirit: 
therefore, God has created the essential activity &c., that is, the 
real cause which invariably leads into rebellion. 

I have thus endeavoured, Gentlemen, to set before you the diffi- 
culties which, to my mind, seem to beset the doctrine of ‘a privative 
cause,’ and to show the inconclusiveness, as it appears to me, of the 
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argument which is built upon it. If these remarks seem to you 
worthy of any attention, and you approve of my plan for eliciting 
truth, and, moreover, if you deem them sufficiently respectful 
towards the worthy and esteemed Doctor on whose lectures they 
are founded, you will oblige me, and, I trust, in the end, confer 
upon me and other of your readers a benefit by giving them a place 
in your excellent periodical. In conclusion, I add, that as they are 
put forth more as inquiries than as results, I have neither desire 


nor intention to defend them, that is, for the present. 
G. 


II. 
IS THEOLOGY A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE ? 
THE REV. WALTER SCOTT’S REPLY TO ANIMADVERSIONS. 


GentLeEMEN,—I shall now, with your permission, reply to the 
‘Thoughts’ of Nos. II. and III. on the article, ‘Is Theology a 
Progressive Science?’ Your readers will judge for themselves, 
whether I have, in that article, appeared, as your correspondent 
asserts I have, to ‘misunderstand the word science, and to con- 
found it with a very different thing.’ I hope, however, that there 
was no confusion in my own mind on that point. I grant that 
science may be defined, as it is by No. II., ‘knowledge systemat- 
ied;? and ‘true science, knowledge systematized on correct 
principles.’ And, at the same time, I would remind him that, 
according to our best lexicographers, Johnson, for instance, science 
means ‘knowledge,’ (and I think there is knowledge in the Bible, 
and, therefore, science,) and also that the phrase, ‘a science,’ or 
‘the science,’ very frequently means the subjects of scientific 
research, and not a summary, or statement, of what is known 
respecting them. Thus, we speak of the science of chemistry; 
the science of music ; the seven sciences, &c., meaning the facts, or 
objects, or principles, which the chemist or musician studies; not 
a statement or a summary of what is known, or of what has been 
written by chemists and musicians. But I do not recollect, nor 
has your correspondent pointed out, anything in the article in 
question inconsistent with these definitions. 

The gist of the controversy, between him and myself, is suggested 
by the following statement in his ‘Thoughts.’ ‘Science has its 
origin in the philosopher’s mind, and is to be sought for in his 
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conversations, his lectures, or his writings. The Bible stands in 
the same relation to the science of theology, as the heavenly bodies 
stand in to astronomy, as minerals bear to mineralogy, the earth to 
geology, and so forth.” ‘The heavens present not a system of 
astronomy, nor the earth a system of geology; neither has God 
made a revelation from heaven—has he inspired apostles and 
prophets—has he sent his Son into the world, to teach, to live, to 
die, in order to furnish men with a system of theology.’ The 
analogy implied in these assertions, and the language of the latter 
part of them, appear, to me, to be very defective and incorrect. 
We have seen that science, literally and originally, means ‘ know- 
ledge.’ And God did make a revelation from heaven,—He did 
inspire prophets and apostles,—He did send his Son into the world, 
to teach, to live, to die, in order to furnish men with the principles, 
the doctrines, the facts, and truths,—with a written statement— 
and one so plain, that he who runs may read it—of theology; 
and, therefore, according to the first meaning of the word science, 
with theological science, if not with the science of theology ;—nay, 
it may be said to furnish them with a system of theology, though 
not generally written in a systematic form; I say generally, because 
some parts of the Bible, for instance, the epistles to the Romans 
and to the Hebrews, are systematic in their arrangement, and were 
evidently intended to treat some important parts of revealed truth 
in a systematic way—that is, according to their natural relation to 
each other. 

The subjects of the science of theology are, the existence and 
perfections of Jehovah; the principles of his moral government; 
the relation in which he stands to men, and they to him; the 
condition of the human race; how they were brought into their 
present deplorable circumstances; how they may be saved from 
their sin and danger, &c., &. And, because men were not able 
successfully to investigate these subjects for themselves, to solve 
the phenomena which they present, to answer the questions which 
they suggest, or to obtain that knowledge of them which was 
absolutely necessary to make them happy, God was pleased to 
inspire and send forth prophets and apostles to be teachers, it 
might almost be said, professors,—and even to send his own Son 
to be the great Prophet and Teacher of theology,—to give men 
correct and precise information respecting his own perfections, the 
principles of his government, the state to which their apostacy 
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from him had reduced them, and how they might obtain the 
pardon of their sins, and secure the greatest blessing, eternal life. 
‘The Bible,’ it has been well said, ‘is the voice of our Heavenly 
Father, speaking to us his ignorant and sinful children, and speak- 
ing to us in the most apt way to meet our condition, and to bring 
us back to himself. The Bible, therefore, is to be received as the 
best book, not only in respect to the facts and doctrines it contains, 
but also in respect to the style of its composition, as designed to 
set forth, clearly and fully, these facts and doctrines.’ * 

Now has God done anything like all this in other sciences ? 
Has he inspired prophets and apostles, has he sent forth his Son 
to teach men, in plain, intelligible, striking language, in language 
which all may understand,—the principles, and facts, and doctrines 
of natural philosophy, of human sciences, —of chemistry, or 
astronomy, &e.? I need not say, No. How, then, can there be, 
I must be permitted again to ask, the same room, the same 
necessity, the same possibility, for progression in the former as in 
the latter? How do men act, after they have investigated any 
science, if they wish to communicate their views of it to others; or 
to give a system or digest of it to the world? Do they not 
endeavour to effect this by discourse or writing? by express, intel- 
ligible statements of their views? And have not prophets, and 
apostles, and Jesus Christ himself, done this? Have they not 
employed, in stating the great facts and doctrines of theology, 
language as plain as any writers of systems can use? And is it 
not likely, is it not certain, that the views of the former were as 
accurate and comprehensive as those of the latter will ever be? 
There is obviously an immense difference between the works,—the 
phenomena of nature,—between vast, complicated systems of 
machinery, which men have to study for themselves, without any 
verbal or written explanations, and understand as well as they 
can,—and plain, written statements, intended to convey the know- 
ledge of any truth, or subject, or to explain and illustrate any 
phenomena ; especially when the subjects or phenomena are pro- 
foundly mysterious, and could never have been conceived or 
understood without these statements and explanations; and this 
difference, in its most important form, exists between the works of 
creation, or the objects of natural science, and the Bible. Your 


* American Biblical Repository, January, 1847, p. 98. 
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correspondent says, ‘The chief purposes of God’s works are 
answered just as well without science as with it. The sun shone as 
gloriously under the system of Ptolemy and the Peripatetics, as it 
does under the one discovered by Sir Isaac Newton and others. 
The moon observed her rising and setting just the same—night 
and day alternately prevailed—and the seasons rolled round, just 
as uninterruptedly, under the system of Tycho Brahe, with its 
different centres and perplexed counter-motions, as in the present 
advanced state of the science.’ Very good ; this is all very correct, 
but very little to the purpose ;—or, rather, quite subversive of your 
correspondent’s theory. The great purpose for which the sun and 
moon were created is answered just as well—they rule the day 
and the night just as effectually—if men understand nothing about 
them—if they never bestow a single thought on the subject—as if 
they put in requisition all their powers of thought ;—just as well, 
if men entertain the most erroneous ideas, and form the most 
absurd systems or suppositions respecting their natures, and laws, 
and phenomena, as if all these were thoroughly understood. The 
most ignorant peasant is as effectually cheered and warmed by the 
light of the sun, as are the most celebrated philosophers. But 
does the man, who never reads or studies the Bible, derive as much 
benefit from it as he does whose delight is in the law of the Lord, 
and who meditates therein day and night ? Does he who forms the 
most erroneous opinions of the contents of the Scriptures,—opinions 
as erroneous as were those of the Peripatetics, or of the disciples of 
Ptolemy, respecting the heavenly bodies—derive as much profit from 
the oracles of Divine truth, as he, who, like Apollos, is mighty in the 
Scriptures, or like Ezra, a scribe, well instructed in the law of God? 
Can the Bible answer the purpose for which it has been written, 
as the heavenly bodies do the end for which they were created, 
whether it is understood or not? Are erroneous views and false 
systems of no consequence here? God has made it the duty of 
all to study and to understand the contents, and, therefore, the 
essential doctrines of the Bible. He has represented wilful ignor- 
ance of them as criminal and destructive. Has he done so with 
respect to the truths and facts of astronomy, or any other human 
science? It is ‘life eternal to know the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom he has sent.’ Is it natural life, to be skilled m 
chemistry or mathematics? The apostle Paul was anxious that 
the faith of the Colossians might rise to the full assurance of 
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understanding, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and of 
the Father, and of Christ. Did he feel any such anxiety with 
regard to any human science? Believers are sanctified by the 
truth. ‘ Sanctify them by thy truth; thy word is truth ;’ and the 
truth can sanctify only in consequence of being known and 
received. Are men made healthy and vigorous, are they prepared 
for the enjoyments and duties of life, by the study and the know- 
ledge of natural philosophy, as their spiritual life is sustained by 
the intelligent study of the Bible? In short, the analogy or 
resemblance, which your correspondent endeavours to trace, between 
human sciences and the science of theology, does not exist. There 
is an essential difference betwixt the two, which he entirely 
overlooks. 

Your correspondent grants that ‘the essential doctrines of the 
Bible are too plainly stated, too boldly prominent, and too 
gloriously attractive, ever to be successfully denied.’ Very true, 
and very important. But will it not follow from this, that they 
are too plainly stated, &c., for any who will read them with even a 
moderate degree of attention and impartiality ever to misunder- 
stand them? or to leave room for such discoveries and for such 
progress as have been made, and will be made, in natural 
sciences? As it regards these, appearances are different from 
realities; the former, if the attention is confined to them, will 
infallibly mislead, and have misled, during many ages, the whole 
human race, not excepting even the most eminent philosophers 
themselves. The stars appear to be bright spots in the heavens; 
the sun appears to be of a circular form, and only a few inches in 
diameter, and to go round the earth, while the latter is stationary ; 
and it was not till after the study and discoveries of ages, that the 
reality was ascertained to be quite different from the appearances. 
Is this, or anything similar, the case with regard to the statements 
of the Bible? Do appearances here differ from the reality? Is 
there a hidden, mystical sense, which has been discovered by the 
researches of ages? Where, then, I ask again, is the similarity 
between them and natural sciences ? 

Your correspondent adds :—‘ They,’ that is, the essential doc- 
trines of theology, ‘will continue to shine upon the soul, and to 
sanctify its powers, in spite of erroneous theories.’ Will they? 
Will they illuminate the infidel, in spite of his erroneous theory, 


as well as the humble believer, as the sun illuminates the 
VOL, IV. K 
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Pyrrhonist, or the disciple of Hume, as effectually as he did 
Newton himself? Will they illuminate and sanctify him who 
denies the divinity of the Saviour, and the doctrine of a real atone- 
ment for sin, in spite of his erroneous theory, as well as the 
believer in the proper Deity of the Son of God, and in his effica- 
cious satisfaction for human guilt? Will they have the same effect 
on the man who believes in the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and by the righteousness of Jesus Christ, and on him who seeks 
to be justified by the works of the law? Had the apostle Paul 
known this, what anxiety and laboured argumentation would it 
have saved him! I know that these glorious truths will continue 
to shine upon the soul, and sanctify the powers of many, (and this 
must be what your correspondent means,) in spite of all erroneous 
theories. But it must be the souls of those who understand the 
truths, and reject the erroneous theories, or else error is harmless, 
and truth useless, in the most emphatic sense. Could these 
erroneous theories ever be universally believed,—as the erroneous 
theories respecting astronomy, &c., once were,—while the sun still 
was as useful to the world as he has ever been since, the Bible 
would exist in vain; all true religious knowledge, and all holiness, 
would be at an end. 

The phrase, ‘ ever to be successfully denied,’ is ambiguous. As 
far as the individual himself, who embraces any erroneous theory, 
is concerned, they may be successfully and effectually denied, and 
rejected too. But they can never be successfully disproved. The 
knowledge and belief of them can never be banished from the 
world. They have been known and believed in all ages, and will 
continue to be so, to the end of time, by all who carefully study 
the Bible, though they may never have read a human system of 
divinity in their lives. ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’ 

I would now respectfully ask, whether I may not accommodate 
the words of your correspondent, and say that the fact is, he has 
confounded the works of nature’s most magnificent system of 
machinery, which, however they may ‘ declare the glory of God; 
yet utter no speech or language, with a book, presented to men in 
their own language, so plain, as it regards everything essential in 
its statements, that it scareely can be misunderstood, and contain- 
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ing all the elements, and facts, and doctrines of theological science, 
and some of them arranged too, as we have already seen, in a 
systematical form, which men may either form into a system or 
not, but to which they must add nothing, and from which they 
must take nothing away, under pain of incurring the Divine dis- 
pleasure. Rev. xxii. 18, 19. 

The writer of No. II. asserts that ‘Theology is, and always 
has been, a progressive science, and that precisely in the sense in 
which natural sciences are so,’ &c.; and he afterwards adds, 
‘History proves that theology is a progressive science.’ Is this 
correct? It has very generally been maintained, that even in the 
darkest ages, and amidst all the overturning and exploding of 
former generally received principles, in successive ages of the 
Christian church, there has always been a remnant who held fast 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel; that God has always had his 
witnesses, set for the defence of the truth, though they have pro- 
phesied in sackcloth. Have there always been some in even the 
darkest ages of science, not only before Newton, but even before 
Pythagoras and Copernicus, who knew and taught the true system 
of the heavenly bodies? Have there always been some, who, 
in the darkest ages of chemistry, maintained that there were 
fifty-four or fifty-five elementary forms of matter, and not only 
four? The writer of No. II. says, ‘If a revolution is the sign of 
progress, then surely Newton and others wrought no greater 
revolution in the science of astronomy than Luther and others 
wrought in the science of theology.’ (By the way, J did not say 
that a revolution was a sign of progress. It may be a retrograde, 
instead of a forward movement. I do not think I used the word 
revolution at all.) But there is evidently an essential difference 
between the discoveries of Newton and the reformation effected by 
Luther. Newton, it is true, ‘added nothing to the phenomena 
of the heavens,’ but he did add to the sciences of astronomy and 
optics. He made discoveries, and stated facts and principles which 
were utterly unknown before. If it be said, Pythagoras and Coper- 
nicus and Galileo, &c., did know and teach some of them, this 
does not affect my argument ; the question still is, Who knew them 
before Pythagoras, and who knew them from the beginning? In 
what book, to which all could refer, and which all could understand, 
were they stated in plain and forcible language? (And I must 
still attach great importance to the difference between a book, in 
K2 
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which the author speaks to men in their ordinary language, and a 
mute system, in which ‘ Nor real voice nor sound amidst its 
radiant orbs is found.’) Pythagoras and Newton maintained that 
they had made new discoveries, and strenuously asserted that all 
former opinions on the points to which these discoveries related 
were grossly erroneous. Did Luther profess to have made any 
new discoveries in theology? Did he not, on the contrary, appeal 
in support of his opinion to the writings of those who had pre- 
ceded him,—of Augustine, for instance,—as well as to the Book ? 
What new doctrine—religious principle—did Luther discover or 
. introduce? Was it the doctrine of justification by grace, that 
article of the stantis vel labantis ecclesia ? Was it the doctrine of 
the depravity of human nature? or of the Divinity of Jesus Christ ? 
or of the new birth ? or of the Deity of the Holy Spirit ? or of the 
necessity of Divine influence to renovate the heart? or of a 
future state of rewards and punishments ? or of the sufficiency of 
the Scriptures, &c.? All these he maintained and taught; but 
all these had been held and taught before he made his appearance. 
He, I apprehend, would have indignantly repelled the charge (for 
such he would have considered it) of making any discoveries in 
theology. He would have said, in the language of the apostle, 
‘ Brethren, I write no new commandment unto you, but an old 
commandment, which you have had from the beginning; the old 
commandment is the word which you have had from the begin- 
ning.’ 

I would remind your intelligent and able correspondent, and 
your readers also, that the ‘truisms’ to which he refers, p. 149, 
are his, not mine ; and I must maintain, that the comparison which 
he makes, or the parallel which he draws, is essentially defective. 
‘On account of the purpose for which the sun and moon were 
created, it is not likely that astronomy will be a progressive 
science. That purpose was to give light upon the earth. The 
greater light was to rule the day, and the lesser to rule the night. 
Now to secure this end, it was necessary that they should be placed 
in a proper relation to the earth, and be regulated by proper im- 
pulses from the first. Well, and can we infer from these truisms, 
ergo, the science of astronomy has made no progress? and, if not, 
can we draw an inference from the former parallel statements, 
adverse to the progressive character of theological science ?” 

But it is as evident as anything can be, that there is an immense 
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difference in the two cases. There was no necessity that either the — 


relation of the sun and moon to the earth, or their impulses, 
should be understood, in order to their answering the end of their 
creation. But it was absolutely necessary not only that the Bible 
should be written, that it should be placed in a proper relation to 
the inhabitants of the earth, but that it should be understood, and 
believed, or else the end for which it was given could never be 
answered ; while, as we have already seen, the purpose for which 
the sun and moon were placed in the heavens was secured by the 
very fact of their being placed there, whether or not a single indi- 
vidual of the human race understood or believed anything respecting 
them.’ 

With all due respect to your able correspondent, I must, in 
direct opposition to what he has asserted, maintain that history 
proves theology not to have been a progressive science, in the strict, 
and I must add, in the proper sense of the word—but only in that 
inferior and modified sense in which I stated in my first article, 
‘Theology, or rather something connected with it, may be deno- 
minated progressive,’—I say something connected with it, for cer- 
tainly, Biblical criticisms, elucidations of ancient history, &c., are 
rather things connected with theology, than a part of that science. 
Iam prepared still to adhere to what I asserted—‘ Facts prove 
that theology has not been a progressive science in times that are 
past,’ &e.; and I must do so till your correspondent informs me 
what essential doctrines were not known from the beginning— 
from the apostolic age. All reformers have only restored religion to 
its ancient simplicity. This has been their professed aim, and I 
do not scruple to assert that, even as it regards human systems of 
theology, it has not been, and will never be, a progressive science. 
True, some of these systems are more skilfully constructed, more 
extensive and methodical, more clearly and learnedly written than 
others. But, let it be carefully observed, these systems do not 
stand in the same relation to the Scriptures, as the writings of 
philosophers do the system of the universe ; but only in that in 
which the productions of those, who have undertaken to state and 
elucidate the works of former philosophers, stand to the writings 
of their predecessors ; such, for instance, as McLaurin’s account 


-of Sir Isaac Newton’s discoveries. Some of these accounts, or 


commentaries, may be more accurate, and clear, and comprehen- 
sive than others, and may afford more assistance to students ; and 
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yet by hundreds of them no addition may be made to the science. 
And so is it here ; I must be allowed to repeat it again, the Bible is 
a book, written in plain, striking language ; intelligible, as it 
regards all its essential doctrines, to every one, intended to make 
men wise to salvation, and not a physical system, of which any one, 
without either contracting guilt, or exposing himself to danger, 
may remain wholly ignorant. 

I must also be allowed still to adhere to the distinction which I 
have pointed out between progression in science, in the strict and 
proper sense of the word, and in an inferior and modified sense ; 
and to mention that it is very intelligible, and very important ; 
and, likewise, that there is no inconsistency in what I have advanced 
on this subject ; and that I have not granted what your correspond- 
ent endeavours to deduce from my statements. 

And I am very sorry that I cannot join with him in either his 
hopes or his dreams respecting the appearance of a Newton or 
a Copernicus in theology, who will make some brilliant discoveries 
in the system of revealed truth, and bring to light something which 
it has not yet ‘entered into the heart of man to conceive,’ and 
overturn all man-made systems of theological science, and harmo- 
nise the primum mobile of the Spirit’s influence with man’s duty 
to repent and believe the gospel. I am sometimes almost disposed 
to think that physical and mental philosophy,—researches into 
the bodily and intellectual frame of man,—are more likely to 
accomplish this than theological investigations are. What light 
has been thrown on them, or in what respects are they better 
understood now,—by all the metaphysical disquisitions of the 
school-men,—by the writings, valuable and profound as they are, 
of Edwards, and Williams, and Mackintosh, and Stewart, and 
Tappan, cum multis aliis, than they were in the time of Augustine, 
or of the apostle Paul, when he exclaimed, ‘O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out !’ 

If such a genius, such a theological Newton as your correspond- 
ent anticipates, is to arise, I fervently wish it may be at no distant 
day. I should rejoice to see it. Perhaps he will rise from one of 
these ‘holes through the surface, made by some of the pure 
abstractions of transcendentalism,’ from which No. II. expects so 
much, though, in my opinion, these have hitherto rather let down 
into the regions of darkness those who were above, than raised to 
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the light those who were below. But I do hope there is no 
danger, whenever he make his appearance, that he will ‘have to 
die for doubting the philosophical accuracy of our man-made, sys- 
tems,’ even if he should make his appearance in Rome or Spain. 
But I trust he may be raised up in Germany, the native region of 
transcendentalism, or England, or America; where, however ‘ the 
over-wise, or the bigot may frown or sneer,’ they will never think 
of putting him to death, or of re-enacting the tragedy of Galileo or 
Ramus; and surely such a bold, and elastic, and energetic spirit 
will laugh at the fears and croakings of the timid and jealous; 
most assuredly whenever he comes forth in his glory to illuminate 
the world, they, like moles and bats, must retire into their holes 
and caverns, dazzled by his light, and terrified by his splendour. 

It is not necessary to make any remarks on No. III., as he takes 
almost precisely the same ground with No. II. I would just say, 
in conclusion, that I feel obliged to your able correspondents for 
their animadversions ; they have led me to re-examine the subject, 
and I must be allowed to say, they have confirmed me in my 
opinion, that it is only in an inferior and modified sense that 
theology can be called a progressive science, and that in it there is 
no ground to hope for any new discoveries. 

When I wrote the article, ‘1s Theology a Progressive Science,’ 
Thad not seen either of the books from which I am about to 
quote. My attention has since been directed to them, and though 
Thope I am nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, yet it naturally 
afforded me some satisfaction to find that my views were similar to 
those of two of the most eminent men of the present day ; one of 
them distinguished as a logician and a most acute reasoner; and 
the other as an eloquent orator and statesman. 

‘We must constantly bear in mind, that, however the case may 
be with other subjects, in religion, whatever appears to be new, 
(if it relates to any point of considerable importance,) carries with 
it, so far, a presumption against its being right. In philosophy, 
we know not that there may not hereafter be discoveries made, even 
of greater magnitude and importance, than all that have gone 
before. In religion, on the contrary, a full and final revelation 
having been made, no discovery, properly so called, (of any high 
importance,) is to be expected, not merely because the book, which 
contains all we know of the Divine will, has been so long before us, 
(for so has also the book of nature, in which, nevertheless, we are 
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daily reading new truths which had escaped the notice of our pre- 
decessors,) but because that book was designed by the Almighty, 
to convey such instruction as he judged needful for all; which 
purpose it would not have answered, had its true meaning in essen- 
tial points, been hidden till now, &c. &c. Elucidation, indeed, of 
minor points may be looked for, and may be very valuable, fresh 
topics of evidence may be expected in these later times to supply 
the defect of recent miracles,’ &c. &c.; ‘but still, unless our faith 
be the same in the main with that of the early Christians, we may 
be well assured that it is unsound.’—‘ It is accordingly, with much 
skill, and often with success, urged by the Romanists, that theirs 
is the ancient faith, and that the novelties of the Reformation are 
to be rejected at once, on the sole ground of their being novelties ; 
but, in fact, this is a plain begging of the question, which is, whe- 
ther the Reformation were not a restoration of the original religion 
by rejecting the innovations and corruptions of later ages.’—Arch- 
bishop Whately’s Bampton Lectures, p. 91. 

‘ Natural theology, then, is not a progressive science, &c. ‘ But 
neither is revealed religion of the nature of a progressive science ; 
all Divine truth is, according to the doctrme of the Protestant 
church, recorded in certain books. It is equally open to all who 
in any age can read those books; nor can all the discoveries of all 
the philosophers in the world add a single verse to any of these 
books. It is plain, therefore, that in divinity there cannot bea 
progress analogous to that which is constantly taking place in 
pharmacy, geology, and navigation. A Christian of the fifth cen- 
tury is neither better nor worse situated than a Christian of the 
nineteenth century, with a Bible, candour and natural acuteness 
being, of course, supposed equal,’ &c. &c.—Macaulay’s Critical and 
Historical Essays, pp. 211, 212. 


WALTER SCOTT. 
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Ill. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


May not Christian philosophers be too hasty in concluding, as 
they do, that there were no intelligent inhabitants in this world 
before Adam ? 

It is manifest that the world existed millions of years before the 

creation of Adam; and that it existed in a state of order, with 
vegetable and animal life. These things are proved beyond any 
rational ground of doubt, It is also manifest, that the world, 
which so existed, was destroyed, as to its form and its inhabitants. 
It became unfit for life of any sort. -It was, as Inspiration says, 
‘without form, and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.’ But may there not have been intelligent creatures in the 
ancient world? It was a beautiful and a verdant earth, with 
animals roaming about in it. Who can say that these lower 
creatures lived alone, and without an intelligent ruler? Philoso- 
phers say we find no traces of intelligent creatures. This amounts 
to nothing. For if such beings existed, it does not follow that 
their bodies were as dense as ours, or as likely to be petrified as 
those of the animals under their control. 
_ If geologists were to find, in some stratum of great antiquity, 
beautiful forms of creatures, the question would be open for investi- 
gation, whether they had been inhabited by intelligent spirits 
or not. 

The writer thinks it highly probable that the angels, good 
and bad, who are spoken of in Scripture, were once inhabitants 
of this world. Some of them did well, and were translated to a 
higher state; others did not well, and they were removed to a 
lower state ; and that state one of fearful punishment. 

The former naturally feel the greatest concern for the glory of 
God, in the happiness of those who follow them in this world. 
The latter are malevolently bent on doing all the evil they can 
against God, and against those who dwell in the world they once 
possessed. 

I think, that, when fairly examined, the Holy Writings will be 
found to contain nothing against these views. At the same time, 
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there appears to be much in the nature of things in favour 
of them. 

There are, in the universe, innumerable worlds, and most of 
them, no doubt, are inhabited by various orders of creatures. We 
have no reason to suppose Satan and his hosts are permitted to 
roam through the universe, to invade what worlds they please. 
Why is the gate of his prison open to this world, and why does 
his heart lead him hither? There must be' reason for this permis- 
sion with God, and there must be some peculiar motive for coming 
in this direction with Satan. I believe the reason and the motive 
to be found in connexion with the suggestion, that, in all pro- 
bability, the angels and fallen spirits of Scripture were once 
inhabitants of this world; and that these, the good and the bad, 
have much concern in the warfare which is going on here; and 
that God has high and glorious ends to accomplish, by permitting 
them to see what is going on in their former residence, and to take 
some part therein. 

And the same view of things leads the writer to suppose it is 
probable that we, the children of Adam, if united also to the second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven, shall have a peculiar interest in this 
world, after it shall have been consumed by fire, and again made 
the new heavens and the new earth, in which righteousness will 
dwell. 

In the old world of the geologists, death has left his footsteps. 
But, it is said, ‘no sin, no death.’ My suggestion solves that 
difficulty. There was sin, and, therefore, there was death. The 
writer cannot believe that such a world as the former one certainly 
was, would have been destroyed, but on account of sin. The traces 
of order, and beauty, and life, and the evidences of destruction, 
convince him that intelligent creatures were there, and that some 
of them sinned. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. The Oath of God, a Pledge of Missionary Success: A Discourse, 
delivered before the London Missionary Society, at Surrey Chapel, on 
Wednesday, May 12, 1847. By Georcs London: John Snow, 
35, Paternoster Row. 

In this able discourse, founded, as the title suggests, on the text, ‘ But 
as surely as I live, all the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord,’ 
(Numbers xiv. 21,) the preacher, in the first place, examines the sentiment 
of the text as an object of belief. Here, he directs attention to the nature 
of the Divine glory ; to the scene of its manifestation ; to the extent of the 
promised revelation ; to the completeness with which it will be revealed ; 
and to the certainty that the purpose will be carried into effect. Under 
this head we may specify the second particular—the earth, the scene of the 
Divine glory, as especially suggestive and impressive. The second part of 
the discourse contemplates the bearing of the Divine pledge on the obliga- 
tions and hopes of the Christian church. And here we have a succession 
of luminous statements and cogent appeals respecting the object at 
which we should aim in our endeavours to bless the world; the nature of 
the instrumentality by which the end is to be secured; the spirit we should 
cultivate in labouring to promote this sublime purpose ; the manner in 
which we should regard the success which has attended the efforts of the’ 
church to propagate Divine truth; and the ample encouragement afforded 
by the text under the difficulties and delays which we encounter in looking 
for the predicted glory. From this outline it will be seen that the discourse 
is characterised by great comprehensiveness, and might be easily filled to 
the extent of a volume. For breadth and variety, it might serve as an 
excellent manual on Christian missions. We commend it to our readers as 
worthily sustaining its place in the series of excellent discourses which have 
been delivered before the constituents of the London Missionary Society 
from year to year, and subsequently published. The popular author of it 
is well known as a powerful and zealous advocate of Christian missions. 


Il. An Exposition of the Book of Proverbs. By the Rev. C. Brings, A.M. 
In two volumes. London: Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 1847. 12mo. 
The respected author of this work, well known as the biographer of Mary 

Jane Graham, a treatise on the Christian ministry, and an exposition of 

the hundred and nineteenth Psalm, has again come forth in his appropriate 

character of a commentator, to elucidate a valuable book of Scripture, and 
one that is too much overlooked by the Christian church. There are fewer 
existing expositions of the Proverbs of Solomon than of most of the sacred 
books. The elaborate book of Albertus Schultens, published in the last 
century, is little known and very scarce, and even the abridgment of it by 

Vogel, can rarely be met with now, in this country at least. In the English 

language there is no separate commentary on the Proverbs that can be 

regarded as a standard work, and hence one on the subject from the pen of 
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Mr. Bridges can scarcely fail of a favourable reception. It is, indeed, much 
less critical than the scholar could desire; but, with a fair amount of 
research in ancient and modern learning, the author evidently aims rather 
at the edification of the humble and unlearned Christian than at assisting 
the student, by exegesis, to a profound acquaintance with these inspired 
aphorisms. The exposition consists of a series of plain, pious, practical 
remarks on each verse consecutively. The comments are usually nearly of 
the same length, which may be regarded as a disadvantage, but they are all 
distinguished by a terse, sententious style, much in harmony with the text 
on which they are a comment. Occasional reference to the work will 
always be advantageous to a minister in pulpit preparation, while its 
perusal in the way of a morning or evening exercise cannot fail to increase 
the knowledge and improve the piety of a devout mind. We have much 
pleasure, after a careful examination of this Exposition, in giving to it our 
cordial commendation, and trust that its usefulness will be commensurate 
with its circulation. 

Ill. An Examination of the Testimony of the Four Evangelists, by the Rules of 
Evidence administered in Courts of Justice. By Simon Greenvear, LL.D. 
London: Maxwell and Son. 1847. 8vo. 

It is an interesting circumstance that the writer of this book is a lawyer, 
learned in his profession, whose published opinions on the rules of evidence 
are received with great respect, not only in American tribunals, but also in 
the English courts of law; and that he has addressed this treatise to his 
professional brethren, who appear in the Transatlantic States much inclined 
to infidelity. The ‘Examination’ is a brief, but valuable and conclusive 
summary of the external evidences of Christianity. Nothing very new 
could, indeed, be expected on this subject, after Lardner, and Paley, and 
Chalmers, to whom the author acknowledges his obligations; but the con- 
cise and striking form in which many of the points of argument are placed 
invests the subject with an air of novelty, and renders the treatise a most 
refreshing and comforting one. It is, however, all comprised in forty-eight 
pages, though, by a sort of misnomer, it gives a title to the whole book, the 
bulk of which is, in fact, a harmony of the four evangelists. This arrange- 
ment of the Gospels was made by Dr. Robinson, and differs only in a few 
unimportant particulars from Archbishop Newcome’s Harmony, so well 
known to English scholars. The most valuable part of the book consists 
of notes which are added, not in the shape of a commentary upon the text, 
but for illustration of some obscure parts of the narrative, and for the 
clearing up of apparent discrepancies. Jn an appendix we have a transla- 
tion of Dupin’s refutation “of the ‘Trial and Condemnation of Jesus,’ by 
Joseph Salvador. We have said enough of the contents of this volume to 
indicate our favourable opinion of its design and execution. As a whole it 
may be regarded as furnishing one of the most cdmplete portraitures of the 
character of our Lord and Saviour which has ever been presented to the 
attention of mankind. Our interest in it is considerably augmented by the 
fact that it comes from the pen of a man who has grown grey in the halls 
of justice, whose life has been spent in weighing testimony and sifting 
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evidence, and who is not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ after the most 
careful and severe examinations to which he has been able to subject it. 
We cordially thank the publishers for making us acquainted with the work, 
we commend the taste and accuracy with which it is got up, and hope that 
they will at least find for it a remunerating sale. It is entitled to a large 
circulation. 


IV. The Footsteps of the Messiah; a Review of Passages in the History of 
Jesus Christ. By Rev. W. Leasx. London: J. Snow. 1847. 8vo. 


Without aspiring to present to the reader a complete life of Christ, our 
author has selected some of the more striking incidents in the Saviour’s 
history, and commented upon them in a very interesting way. Beginning 
with the Manger and ending with Mount Olivet, the grand intermediate 
points of the evangelical narrative are sketched with considerable artistic 
skill. Mr. Leask has frequently appealed to the reading public, and, as we 
suppose, with a fair amount of success. He is working his way to a 
gratifying position of honourable usefulness as an author; and we think 
the present work decidedly the best performance of his that has come under 
our notice. It is pervaded by a serious, earnest spirit, and embodies 
important truths, in suitable and frequently in eloquent language. We 
believe the author when he says, ‘During six months I have had many 
happy hours in preparing this work for the press; anxious thoughts have 
been rebuked, and gloom dispelled by looking at the inspired account of our 
Redeemer's journeys, discourses, and miracles; and we are of opinion that 
the perusal of the work will convey a similar blessing to most readers. The 
life of Jesus can never be pondered by his followers without advantage, and 
such helps to the exercise as are here presented should be gratefully 
acknowledged and warmly commended. 


V. First Impressions of England and its People. By Hucu Mixier. 
London: Johnstone. 1847. 8vo. 


Books descriptive of personal travels in our own country have always been 
favourites with our reading, stay-at-home population, and even with those 
who have perambulated the land, supplying as they do to the former class 
information not to be otherwise obtained, and offering to the latter the 
means of correcting, enlarging, or reviving, their impressions derived from 
individual observation. Such books usually bear the stamp of the author's 
aims and character, as religious, political, or commercial; as a lover of 
nature, or of the storied history of our sea-girt Isle. The tourist carries his 
prejudices with him, and views most objects through their medium. His 
favourite pursuits come out, as a ruling passion, and if we do not always 
sympathise with them, we may draw instruction or amusement from them. 
It has seldom fallen to our lot to peruse a volume of travels so strongly 
marked as the one before us. The author is a Scotchman, and a Presby- 
terian, and takes no pains to conceal his peculiarities. He is an earnest 
Protestant Christian, and thinks the growing Tractarianism of the national 
church will work greater changes than bad potatoes, and that ‘the semi- 
infidel liberalism of the country’ is fast passing into an aggressive power 
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more formidable than the damaged corn of last year. He is, moreover, a 
geologist, and author of a most attractive little book called the ‘Old Red 
Sandstone, and consequently speaks more of the geological colouring of 
landscapes than most tourists, and lingers longer in quarries than some 
readers may choose to remain, though we confess not too long for our liking. 
He chooses to describe many moral and intellectual things in geological 
figure and phrase, of which, as a specimen, we select the following interesting 
description of dissent, as a mid-formation organism : 

‘When I first came among the English, | was impressed by the apparent 
strength of dissent in the country. At least two out of every three English- 
men I met in the lodging-houses, and no inconsiderable proportion of the 
passengers by the railways were, I found, dissenters. I had lodged in 
second-class coffee-houses and inns; had travelled by the second-class 
carriages, had thus got fairly into a middle stratum of English society, and 
was not aware at the time that, like some of the geologic formations, it has 
its own peculiar organisms, essentially different in the group from those of 
either the stratum above or the stratum below. Dissent is a mid-formation 
organism, whereas Church-of-Englandism more peculiarly belongs to the 
upper and lower strata. 

‘Among the mid-stratum I found a marked preponderance of Independ- 
ency, which seems the true type of English dissent in the middle walks; 
and shrewd, intelligent, thoroughly respectable men the English Inde- 
pendents are. But when I descended to a humbler order of lodging-house 
I lost sight of Independency altogether. The only form of dissent I then 
encountered was Wesleyanism,—in the new connexion, political, speculative, 
and not over sound in its theology,—in the old, apparently much more 
quiet, more earnest, and more under the influence of religious feeling. The 
type of dissent seems as decidedly Wesleyan among the humbler English, 
as it is Independent among the middle classes. But among the great bulk 
of the humbler people religion exists, not as a vitality, not even as a specu- 
lative system, but simply as an undefined hereditary prejudice. And to the 
extent to which this prejudice is influential it favours the stability of the 
established Church.’ 

The general reader can scarcely fail to be interested in such a strain of 
remark and illustration as this, while scientific persons will be highly 
gratified with the large amount of valuable information compressed into the 
volume, and dressed in language as remarkable as it is usually beautiful. 
We welcome Mr. Miller to these ‘ new walks in an old field.’ 


VI. Feneton’s Dialogues on Eloquence. With a Preliminary Essay. 
By the Rev. A. Jexourn. London: T.D.Thomson. 1847. 12mo. 


These Dialogues are too well known to need commendation from us. 
This is a new and free translation, the value of which is greatly enhanced by 
an admirable Essay on Preaching, by Mr. Jenour, who aims at ‘correcting 
some of the most glaring faults of modern preachers, and checking that 
disposition, now so general amongst young ministers, of attempting to be 
fine’ We hope his treatise will obtain the attention it deserves. 
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VII. The Banner of the Covenant. By the Rev. Rosert Simpson. 
London; J. Johnstone. 1847. 18mo. 


We had some time since the pleasure of commending to our readers a 
work by this author, called, ‘The Traditions of the Covenanters,’ and those 
of them who have perused that enchanting little volume, will be thankful 
for the publication of this. It is not, however, a fresh collection of 
traditions, but a grouping together of a goodly number of historical notices 
of some of the Scottish martyrs, whose lives and sufferings were not 
hitherto sketched in a separate form. Mr. Simpson exhibits much patient 
research, and artistic skill in these records of holy men, who 

‘Lived unknown 
‘Till persecution dragged them into fame, 
And chased them up to heaven ;’ 


and his work will, we are sure, be justly regarded as a valuable addition to 
the pages of martyrology. 


VILL. Pamputets Smart Booxs.—‘ Thirty Years’ History of the Church 
in Prince’s Street, Norwich,’ is from the pen of the Rev. J. Alexander, its 
pastor, and is full of interesting and instructive statements.—‘ Meditations 
on Romans viii. 32,’ are four letters to a Christian friend, in which the 
meaning of the gracious and consolatory passage is fully explained.— 
Dunn's Dictionary of the Gospels, is a second and improved edition of a 
work well adapted for usefulness amongst the members of Bible classes and 
the larger children in Sunday schools.—Nelson’s British Library, is a very 
cheap and excellent serial publication, which we commend without hesita- 
tion. The last seven numbers form a neat volume. 
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Barnes, A.: Notes on the Book of Job; by Dr. Cumming. Vol. I. 
G. Routledge. 

Binney, T.: Education. Jackson and Walford. 

Brown, J.: Funeral Sermon on Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. John 
Johnstone. 

Cobbin, I.: The Bible Remembrancer. Partridge and Oakey. 

D’Aubigné, Dr.: The Protector: a Vindication. Oliver and Boyd. 

Dawn of Modern Civilization. Tract Society's Monthly Volume. 
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Fairbairn, P.: The Typology of Scripture. Mosaic Dispensation. 
T. and T. Clarke. 
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Gilbert. 
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